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Articte L—LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES 
DARWIN. 


The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin ; including an Auto- 
biographical Chapter. Edited by his son, Francis Darwin. 
Two vols., 12mo., pp. 558, 662. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 


Caznor’s “ Life of Emerson,” and the “ Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin,” edited by his son, Francis Darwin, are two 
biographies of rare interest issuing from the press about the 
same time, and affording a marked contrast in the characters of 
the persons of whom they treat. The man of introspection and 
the man of outward observation will be found contrasted in 
these two works in a typical and representative manner. 

The chief interest in the Life and Letters of Darwin lies in 
the autobiographical chapter. This is preceded by a sketch of 
thefamily. To his grandfather, Erasmus, Charles Darwin bore 
considerable resemblance both in physical characteristics and in 
certain mental traits. 
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Robert Waring Darwin, the father of the naturalist, followed 
his father’s profession ; hestudied medicine at Leyden, where he 
took his degree. He married the daughter of Josiah Wedge- 
wood, the distinguished potter. Charles Darwin (born in 
1809) had the strongest affection and admiration for his 
father. He describes him, in his “ Recollections,” as possessing 
remarkable powers of observation, and as very sympathetic, 
He was successful in the practice of his profession, amassing a 
fortune. Of his characteristics his son Charles writes: “The 
most remarkable power which my father possessed was that of 
reading the characters, and even the thoughts of those whom 
he saw for a short time. We had many instances of this power, 
some of which seemed almost supernatural.” His memory was 
such that once having heard a date in connection with the birth 
or death of a person, he never forgot it, and the power was 
annoying, as it became a burden to him. 

The sketch which Darwin wrote of himself he terms “ Recol- 
lections of the Development of My Mind and Character.” It 
was written in the sixty-seventh year of his age, and is one of 
the most interesting and valuable bits of autobiography extant. 
He refers to his early characteristics as a boy, to his fondness 
for fishing and hunting; and the first intimation of his future 
career was his fondness for collecting eggs, which was without 
method or system, but a decided passion. Of his early school 
days he speaks slightly, regarding them as a blank in his educa- 
tion. “ During my whole life,” he says, “I have been singt- 
larly incapable of mastering any language.” His memory was 
good, therefore he had no difficulty in performing his tasks in 
committing lines of Homer or Virgil, which he forgot, however, 
almost as rapidly as he learned them. His father rated his 
early attainments rather low, saying: “ You care for nothing but 
shooting dogs, and rat catching, and you will be a disgrace to 
yourself and your family.” 

Looking back on his early school life, the only iraits of char- 
acter which he thought promised well for the future were his 
strong and diversified tastes, his zeal for whatever interested 
him, and his keen pleasure in understanding any complex 
subject or thing. He read poetry at this time—Thompson’s 
Seasons, Byron, and Scott. Later on, he comments on the fact 
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that this taste for poetry entirely disappeared. At a later day 
he refers to his liking for Wordsworth and Coleridge. Milton’s 
Paradise Lost he read twice through, and carried the book with 
him on the Beagle. Later on he remarks, “up to the age of 
thirty, or beyond it, poetry of many kinds gave me pleasure,” 
and he took especial delight in Shakespeare, especially in the 
historical plays. ‘ But now, for many years,” he adds, “I cannot 
endure to read a line of poetry. I have tried lately to read 
Shakespeare, and found it so intolerably dull that it nauseated 
me. I have also lost my taste for pictures and music. Music 
generally sets me thinking too energetically on what I have 
been working at, instead of giving me pleasure. I retain some 
taste for fine scenery, but it does not cause me the exquisite 
delight which it formerly did. On the other hand, novels which 
are works of the imagination, though not of a very high order, 
have been for years a wonderful relief and pleasure to me, and 
I often bless all novelists. A novel,” he adds, “ according to my 
taste, does not come into the first class unless it contains some 
person whom one can thoroughly love, and if a pretty woman 
all the better.” He comments on this decadence of his taste 
asa curious and lamentable loss, “ which is all the odder, as 
books on history, biographies, and travels (independently of any 
scientific facts which they may contain), and essays on all sorts 
of subjects, interest me as much as they ever did.” 

But to return to his earlier years. In 1825, his father sent 
him to Edinburgh University, where he remained for two years. 
His knowledge of the fact that his father would leave him in 
independent circumstances was a sufficient check, he says, to 
any strenuous efforts to learn medicine. Nevertheless he actu- 
ally began its practice in a small way, on his return from Edin- 
burgh, but gave it up from disgust. In later years he regrets 
keenly that two important things were neglected in this period 
of his education, viz: that he was not urged to practice dissec- 
tion, and that he was not taught drawing. He says, the prac- 
tice of dissecting and of drawing would have been of invaluable 
service to me in all my future work, and this neglect has been 
an irremediable evil. The sight of blood in the dissecting room 
drove him away in horror, which he was unable to overcome ; 
what he saw there was before the days of chloroform, and the 
impression haunted him for many years. 
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A significant remark is dropped concerning his Edinburgh 
experience. One of his associates was Dr. Grant, who after- 
wards published “ Some First-rate Zoological Papers,” and be- 
came professor in University College, London. “ One day,” he 
says, “we were walking together, when he burst forth in high 
admiration of Lamarck and of his views on evolution. [I listened 
in silent astonishment, and, as far as I can judge, without any 
effect on my mind. I had previously read the ‘ Zoonomia’ of 
my grandfather, in which similar views are maintained, but 
without producing any effect on me. Nevertheless it is prob- 
able that the hearing, rather early in life, such views maintained 
and praised, may have favored my upholding them under a 
different form in my ‘ Origin of Species.’ ” 

He refers to his taste for art while at Cambridge, and for 
his liking for music, while unable to perceive a discord, or 
keep time, or hum a tune correctly. It is a mystery, he adds, 
how I could possibly have derived pleasure from music. 

At Cambridge, he became acquainted with Prof. Henslow, 
with whom he used to take long walks. The influence of 
Henslow, he says, was of benefit to him, for his superior moral 
qualities. The summer vacations were passed in collecting 
beetles. He became intimate with Professor Sedgwick, with 
whom he went on a short geologizing tour. He makes thie 
remark that it is surprising how easy it is to overlook phenom- 
ena, however conspicuous, before they have been observed by 
any one. 

In Dee., 1831, he started on his voyage around the world in 
the Beagle. This voyage, conceived for scientific purposes, 
lasted five years, and it was the means of giving direction to 
his scientific tastes. 

In July, 1837, he opened his “ first note-book for facts in 
relation to the ‘Origin of Species,’” about which he says he had 
long reflected, and upon which he never ceased working for 
the next twenty years. On his return from his voyage he 
attended the meetings of the Geological Society, of which 
he became an officer, and saw a good deal of Sir Charles 
Lyell; one of whose chief characteristics, he remarks, was 
his sympathy for the work of others. He took great in- 
terest in Darwin’s views on coral reefs, and encouraged him 
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greatly by his advice and example. Lyell and Hooker be- 
came his most staunch friends, and greatly contributed to 
the acceptance of his views and the success of his works. 
At this time he also saw a good deal of Robert Brown. Dur- 
ing these earlier years he says he took several geological ex- 
cursions, and published, in the Philosophical Transactions, an 
account of the Parallel Roads of Glen Roy. This paper, he 
says, was a great failure, and he was ashamed of it. “Having 
been deeply impressed with what I had seen of the elevation 
of the land in South America, I attributed the parallel lines to 
the action of the sea; but I had to give up this view when 
Agassiz propounded his glacier-lake theory. Because no 
other explanation was possible under our then state of 
knowledge, I argued in favor of sea-action; and my error 
has been a good lesson to me never to trust in science to the 
principle of exclusion.” At this period, being in ill-health, he 
read poetry with delight-—particularly Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge. In 1839, he married Miss Wedgewood, grand-daughter 
of Josiah Wedgewood. His continued ill-health greatly inter- 
iered with his scientific pursuits, and this continued to be the 
case throughout his whole life, so that he was good but for 
three or four working hours out of the day ; often for but half 
this time. Of his work on Coral Reefs, published in 1842, 
he says, **no other work of mine was begun in so deductive 
a spirit as this, for the whole theory was thought out on the 
west coast of South America, before I had seen a true coral 
reef.” 

He struggled continuously against ill-health ; going but lit- 
tle into society, and husbanding his strength for his pursuits. 
Often a slight excitement would occasion violent shivering 
and vomiting attacks. He enjoyed society and dinner-parties, 
but was obliged to give them up, which he regarded as a de- 
privation, for he says, “they always put me in high spirits.” 

Following the publication of his work on Coral Reefs, he 
devoted himself exclusively to arranging his huge pile of 
notes, to observing, and to experimenting in relation to the 
transmutation of species. From his observations during the 
voyage of the Beagle, he had been impressed by discovering 
in the Pampean formation great fossil animals covered with 
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armour like that of the existing armadillos ; secondly, by the 
manner in which closely allied animals replace one another in 
proceeding southwards over the continent; and thirdly, by 
the South American character of most of the productions of 
the Galapagos Archipelago, and more especially by the manner 
in which they differ slightly on each island of the group; 
nine of the islands appearing to be very ancient in a geologi- 
cal sense. It was evident, he says, that such facts as these, 
as well as many others, could only be explained on the suppo- 
sition that species gradually became modified, and, he adds, 
the subject haunted me. 

In 1862, he published his little work on the Fertilization of 
Orchids which cost him 10 months work, but the facts for 
which had been accumulating for years. During the same 
year he published papers on the ‘ Two Forms, or Dimorphic 
Condition of Primula,” and five other papers on dimorphic 
and trimorphic plants. Of these, he says, “I do not think 
anything in my scientific life has given me so much satisfac- 
tion as making out the meaning of the structure of these 
plants.” Then followed a paper on “ Climbing Plants,” which 
cost him four months in the preparation. The paper was lit- 
tle noticed, he says, when published in the proceedings of the 
Linnean Society, but when corrected and published as a sepa- 
rate book it sold well. This was followed by a work on the 
“ Variation of Animals and Plants under Domestication.” 
“It was a big book,” he says, “and cost me four years and 
two months hard labor. It gives all my observations and an 
immense number of facts collected from various sources.” In 
1871, “ The Descent of Man” was published. 

His next work was on the “ Experience of the Emotions in 
Men and Animals.” Of this he says, “I had intended to give 
only a chapter on the subject in the ‘ Descent of Man,’ but as 
soon as I began to put my notes together, I saw that it would 
require a separate treatise.” He began his observations in this 
connection with the birth of his first child, and “at once com- 
menced to make notes on the first dawn of the various expres- 
sions which he exhibited.” He says he was convinced, even at 
this early period, that the most complex and fine shades of 
expression must all have had a gradual and natural origin. 
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Then followed a work on the “ Effects of Cross and Self-Fertili- 
zation in the Vegetable Kingdom,” and another on “ The Differ- 
ent Forms of Flewers.” The crossing of flowers in an illegiti- 
mate manner, he says, he believed to be very important in its 
bearing on the sterility of hybrids. Of his work on the “ Power 
of Movement in Plants” he says, that it was a tough piece of 
work, “for in accordance with the principle of evolution it was 
impossible to account for climbing plants having been developed 
in so many widely different groups, unless all kinds of plants 
possess some slight power of movement of an analogous kind.” 
This he proved to be the case, and was led to rather wide gen- 
eralization, viz: that the great and important classes of move- 
ment, excited by light, the attraction of gravity, etc., are all 
moditied forms of the fundamental movement of circumrotation. 
“Tt has always pleased me,” he says, “ to exalt plants in the 
seale of organized beings.” 

From his earliest youth, he says, he had the strongest desire 
to understand or explain whatever he observed—that is, to group 
all facts under some general laws. This gave him the patience 
to reflect and ponder for a number of years over any unex- 
plained problem. 

The autobiographical sketch is decidedly the most interesting 
chapter in the “ Life.” It reveals the habit of mind and method 
of work, the character and temperamental qualities of a great 
observer. There are two classes of mind so widely separated 
in their sympathies, tastes, and habits of thought that they are 
wholly unfitted for forming correct estimates, one of the other— 
that which is grounded in reflection and introspection, and the 
mind that is formed by outward observation ; the ideal, or per- 
fect mind being well balanced in these respects. Darwin’s 
power of generalizing from his accumulation of facts is excep- 
tionally strong, and to this is due the great contribution he has 
made to knowledge. 

A characteristic sign of the advent of a new truth, in a form 
which renders it appreciable to the understanding, is the inten- 
sity of the opposition with which it meets. When this opposi- 
tion manifests itself in heated animosity, in scorn or ridicule, we 
may be sure that there is fire where there is so much smoke; 
that there is truth where there is so much bitterness of op- 
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position. The advance of truth has always occasioned, and 
will always occasion, this antagonism on the part of the con- 
servative, or institutional order of mind. And it is by this 
means that the truth is adequately tested, tried, and “ nailed 
to the cross,” before it can become acceptable to the gen- 
eral understanding; especially if it occasions a reformation, 
or a revolution in thought. Whatever may be the nature of 
the criticisms urged by mere pedants in science or philosophy 
as to the antiquity of the theory of evolution, or to the priority 
of claims for its distinct enunciation, it is destined to be identi- 
fied with the name of Darwin in the same manner that modern 
astronomy stands related to Copernicus, or that the earth’s 
movement stands related to Galileo. He who gives adequate 
expression to a new truth and relates it to previous knowledge, 
so that it may be distinctly grasped end apprehended by the 
mind, is justly the father of the discovery, no matter how often 
it has been previously hinted in vague terms. 

Few things are more interesting than observing the methods 
of a close observer following with keen scent a suggestive gen- 
eralization running like a line of drift on the surface of the 
stream of fact, and culminating in the acquisition of a great 
truth. This “power of keeping a subject or question more or 
less before him for a great many years,” evinced in Darwin a 
remarkable vitality and persistency of mind. His son remarks, 
“there was one quality of mind which seemed to be of special 
and extreme advantage in leading him to make discoveries—he 
never let exceptions pass unnoticed. Everybody notices a fact 
as an exception when it is striking, or frequent, but he had a 
special instinct for arresting an exception.” 

His power of sticking to a subject “ was such that he almost 
thought it necessary to apologize for his patience, saying that 
he could not bear to be beaten, as if this were a sign of weak- 
ness on his part.” He often used the expression, “Its dogged 
as does it.” This he was tempted to say when he had passed 
the bounds of perseverance. He claimed that no one could be 
a good observer unless he was an active theorizer. He regarded 
the “Origin of Species” as his great work. A crisis arose 
when he found himself likely to be forestalled by Wallace. In 
his letter to Lyell he shows a struggle to repress the feeling of 
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disappointment at what he thought was Wallace’s forestalling 
of all his years of work. His sense of literary honor comes out 
strongly in these letters, and his feeling about priority is shown 
in the admiration expressed in his “ Recollections,” concerning 
what is termed Wallace’s self-annihilation. 

Wallace prepared a paper on “Man,” in which the leading 
idea was expressed that during later ages the mind will have 
been modified more than the body. Darwin is interested in 
this view, and says that he had got so far as to see, with Wal- 
lace, “‘ that the struggle between the races of man depended 
entirely on intellectual and moral qualities. This was before 
he had himself prepared his work on the “ Descent of Man.” 
In the second volume, there is a great deal of correspondence 
with Wallace, Lyell, Hooker, and others. 

In 1871, the “ Descent of Man” was published, the preparation 
of which for the press had occupied him for three years. Ina 
letter to Hooker, he says, “I finished the last proofs of my 
book a few days ago. The work half killed me, and I have 
not the most remote idea whether the book is worth publish- 
ing.” 

No one can read the “ Life” without being impressed with 
the genuine simplicity of character and humility of mind in 
Darwin. He is a representative observer and generalizer, a 
true “man of science.” The absorption of all his energies in the 
single aim of his life was complete; even to the detriment of 
his esthetic tastes and his religious nature. From a like cause, 
doubtless, they suffered in common. But as a naturalist he 
stands as the most conspicuous figure of recent times, and his 
name marks the beginning of a new epoch in physical science, 
and in numerous trains of thought thence derived. 
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ArticLe II.—THE RUSSIAN CHURCH AND RUSSIAN 
DISSENT. 


The Russian Church and Russian Dissent: Comprising Or- 
thodoxy, Dissent, and Erratic Sects. By Atsert F. Hearn, 
formerly Consul-General for Russia at Shanghai. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1887. 


Txose who are interested in social and political questions 
find in Russia a rich field for their investigations. To them 
the account of its religious history which is given in the book 
under review should be most acceptable. For Russia, since its 
political system is theocratic, is still in that stage of develop- 
ment where the religious and political affairs of a nation influ- 
ence each other profoundly. In fact the theory of government 
which Nicholas strove to carry out, and to which Alexander 
III. has adhered hitherto is best expressed by the motto 
“ Autocracy, Orthodoxy, Nationality.” Moreover, one reason 
why the peasantry are so generally indifferent to the cause of 
civil liberty is to be found in their reverence for the Tsar as 
the Vicar of God. Nor is the bitter hatred with which the 
Nihilists regard the imperial administration lacking in striking 
religious elements. These men and women, professed atheists 
though they are, manifest a self-abnegation so admirable and 
a devotion so fervid that they cannot be said to be without a 
religion. As M. Leroy-Beaulieu remarked in his brilliant Arti- 
eles in the Revue des dew Mondes \ast year: “The Russian 
spirit . . . . has kept, unconsciously, the habits, the emotions, 
the generosities of faith, so that in becoming revolutionary it 
has, so to speak, only changed its religion.” “To the worship 
of the invisible has succeeded the worship of what may be 
touched, and to the promises of the heavenly Jerusalem the 
visions of an earthly paradise.” 

Mr. Heard, as the title of his book indicates, describes the 
history and present religious condition of the Orthodox Church 
of Russia, and then passes to a discussion of the origin and 
growth of dissent, together with the rise of various erratic sects. 
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The religious condition of large parts of the Russian popu- 
lation is hardly more advanced than was that of the peoples 
of Western Enrope in the fourteenth century. Dark super- 
stitions and pagan survivals still exercise a strange power over 
the minds of the lower classes. The gods of the woods and 
the rivers have not yet lost all their devotees. Old heathen 
divinities masquerade as Christian saints. Elias performs the 
duties which formerly were the care of the Russian Jupiter. 
One of the most popular of these canonized deities is St. 
Nicholas who, some of the people say, will take God’s place 
when He grows old. Nor has sorcery, though driven from 
Western Europe, yet deserted the huts and fields of Russia. 
M. Beaulieu tells us that ‘in the eyes of many a peasant the 
rites of the church are only the solemnest charms, and her 
prayers the incantations best adapted to conjure real or imagi- 
nary dangers. For him the priest is most of all the depositary 
of holy formulas and the master of heavenly exorcisms ; Christ 
is, in a manner, merely the mightiest and sweetest of en- 
chanters ; God is only the supreme magician.” And yet exist- 
ing beside these superstitions we find a rare combination of 
qualities essentially Christian. The Russian peasants are 
among the few who have preserved the idea of sanctity. “The 
cross is not only about their necks, but it is in their hearts.” 
So strange a mixture of whit is best and what is most degrad- 
ing is in a large measure accounted for by the way in which 
Christianity was established among them. 

Their conversion was after this manner, to use the words of 
Dr. Schaff, “ As soon as the Grand Duke Vladimir [980-1015] 
was baptized preparations were made for the baptism of his 
people. The wooden image of Perun (the Russian Jupiter) 
was dragged at a horse’s tail through the country, soundly 
flogged by all passers by, and finally thr»wn into the Dniepr. 
Next, at a given hour, all the people of Kieff, men, women, 
and children, descended into the river, while the Grand Duke 
kneeled, and the Christian priests read the prayers from the 
top of the cliffs on the shore. Nestor, the Russian monk and 
annalist, thus describes the scene: ‘Some stood in the water 
up to their necks, others up to their breasts, holding their 
young children in their arms, the priests read the prayers from 
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the shore, naming at once whole companies by the same name, 
It was a sight wonderfully curious and beautiful to behold; 
and when the people were baptized, each returned to his own 
home.’ ” 

Nor was this change as superficial as we might be led to sup- 
pose. These outward measures were supplemented by the 
circulation of the Scriptures in the Slavic version of Cyrill, 
missionary to a kindred people dwelling in the northern part 
of what is now the Austrian empire. Since, hewever, Russian 
paganism was not in its decay, but in its formative state it 
maintained a hold on the people and reappeared under Chris- 
tian forms. ‘“ Polytheism represented their beliefs and Chris- 
tianity their worship.” 

Passing, now, over Mr. Heard’s graphic account of the 
heroic age of the Russian Church we desire to call attention to 
the curious and interesting phenomena which are presented by 
the heretical sects. And in thinking of this subject it is nee- 
essary to bear in mind that while the Russian Church in mat- 
ters of ecclesiastical organization stands midway between the 
Church of Rome and the various Protestant bodies, in matters 
of ritual it is far more extreme than the most ardent Romanists, 
It was this obstinate attachment to what the people believed 
to be the ancient rites, which in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries led great numbers of them into bitter antagonism to 
the Church and even to the government. The circumstances 
were as follows. Nikon, one of the noblest figures in Russian 
history, resolved to do away the abuses which, in the times of 
ignorance and confusion, had crept into the Church, and to 
purify the ritual from all its superstitious accretions. By the 
aid of ancient manuscripts he corrected the errors of copyists 
and restored the old forms of service. But these changes, as 
well as his rigorous discipline, aroused the distrust and hatred 
of a large party. What their fathers had taught them they 
mistook, as do many other better informed people even now, 
for primitive Christianity. Nikon was overthrown ; although 
his reforms were finally adopted. In his footsteps, but with 
too reckless violence, followed Peter the Great. “ It is diffi- 
cult, at the present day,” says Mr. Heard, “to realize the im- 
pression this monarch made upon his subjects. It was more 
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than wonder and amazement; they were scandalized by his 
acts. He trampled under foot their most cherished customs 
and traditions; openly and brutally assailed ancient and ven- 
erable institutions, held in tenderest respect; . . . enforced 
regulations which shocked their national prejudices and relig- 
ious belief; . . . and dared even raise a sacrilegious hand upon 
the holy Church.” To the minds of many “ He was the Anti- 
christ, whose coming had been foretold by the prophets, and 
his reign was the reign of Satan.” 

The Raskolniks, or schismatics, who now sprang into being, 
were divided into two classes. The first did not deny the 
sacred character of the Russian Church, nor the validity of its 
ordinations ; and therefore simply withdrew from it as tainted 
with heresy. Believing, however, in the necessity of a regu- 
larly ordained priesthood they were driven, during the early 
period of their existence, to employ for the most part priests 
who had either been expelled from the orthodox body or who 
had been bribed to leave it. This deplorable state of affairs 
lasted until nearly the middle of the present century, when 
through the good offices of certain Polish agitators, who be- 
lieved that an organized dissenting church would be a useful 
political weapon, they succeeded in establishing a regular epis- 
copate of their own. 

This party, called the “ Popovsti,” or priest-possessing, is to 
be distinguished from the “* Bezpopovsti,” who have no priests. 
To the minds of these fanatics “the National Church had 
become heretical, and lost all claim to divine favor and authority, 
it was accursed, and its ministers were children of the Evil 
One; any communication with them was a sin, and consecra- 
tion or ordination by them was pollution.” Their subsequent 
career forms some of the most curious, though by no means the 
most agreeable, pages of religious history. Many of them 
“have wandered from Christian truth and ordinary morality, 
ramifying in every conceivable direction, following out, with 
inexorable logic, to their most extravagant conclusions the vaga- 
ries and eccentricities of individual opinion.” 

And yet we Americans must not be in haste to cast the first 
stone. Let us the rather judge Russian vagaries only after 
glancing at some of our own peculiar communities; at the 
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Shakers on the one side, and, on the other, at Oneida and Mor- 
mondom. We may learn a lesson in charity and humility, also, 
when we consider that in one of our large divinity schools there 
were a few years ago, among one hundred students, seventeen 
sects represented. 

Many of the Russian dissenters are distinguished for sobriety, 
industry, and those quieter virtues which characterize the good 
citizen of the middle class. 

In the limits of a short review it is quite impossible to touch 
on the varied aspects of the subjects which Mr. Heard so enter- 
tainingly and ably discusses. There is not a dull page in his 
book. Prefixed to it is a list of authorities for the direction 
of those who wish to study deeper into the subject. We will 
say in addition that in the Revue des Deux Mondes for the 
year 1887, vol. ii., p. 808, seq.; iv., p. 840, seq.; v., p. 821, 
seq., there is a series of instructive Articles by M. Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu of the French Academy on the latest phases 


of Russian religion. 
Henry E. Bourne. 
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Articte III.—IS A FOREIGN MISSIONARY IN SPECIAL 
DANGER OF HERESY ? 


Tus question will be met, no doubt, with a smile. A few 
years ago, no one would have thought of asking it. Even now 
it will be immediately answered, by most Christians, with a 
prompt negative. But certain considerations bid us beware 
of returning too hasty an answer. Perhaps the times have 
changed, in this respect. New and dangerous influences may 
have come in. There may have been movements tending to 
turn the minds of missionaries more than of old in heretical 
directions, or at least towards the study of heretical doctrines. 

This last supposition, at least, is not without warrant, as re- 
gards the foreign missionaries of the Congregational churches. 
A certain novel and tentative theory, or hypothesis, had been 
suggested in Andover Theological Seminary, for the relief 
of minds that were perplexed as to the fate of the dead, un- 
evangelized heathen; especially in view of the universality of 
the atonement of Christ, which might be supposed to place, 
in some way, the whole race in a salvable condition. It was 
that, before these were finally judged, they might, in the 
next world, have Christ offered to them.* This being pre- 

*That there was a practical as well as a theoretical inducement to 
“speculate” on this point, will appear by the following extract from a 
letter of an English Episcopal missionary in Japan : 

“One of the things which most of all pains and torments these Jap- 
anese is that we teach them the prison of hell is irrevocably shut, so 
that there is no egress. They grieve over the fate of their departed 
children, parents and relatives, and often show their grief by tears. 
They ask us if there is any hope ; any way to free them by prayer from 
that eternal misery, and I am obliged to answer there is absolutely 
none. Their grief at this affects and torments them wonderfully, they 
almost pine away with sorrow. They often ask if God cannot take 
their father out of hell? and why their punishment must never have 
an end? They do not cease to grieve, and I can hardly restrain my 
tears at seeing men so dear to my heart suffer such intense pain. Such 
thoughts have, I imagine, risen in the hearts of missionary teach- 
ers of all churches. Again and again, I and my brother missionaries 
were questioned by people about their dead parents and forefathers who 
had not heard the gospel. These distressed hearts asked if they could 
pray for their ancestors. I have had most painful scenes, as I think 
many American church missionaries have had.” 
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sented, however, not as a dogma to be believed and taught, but 
only as a possible supposition, it was not generally supposed, that 
much practical harm could result from the suggestion ; or indeed 
that it would attract more than a temporary notice. Hence, 
when it was proposed, in the meetings of the Creed Commis- 
sion, to insert, in the new creed, language which should neces- 
sarily exclude such a hypothesis, one of the three strong objec- 
tions prevailingly urged against that course was, that it was 
unwise to give prominence to what, if left unnoticed, might 
prove to be a limited, transient, and harmless idiosynerasy. 
And so the new creed appeared without any contradictory 
dogma on this point.* 

But now came an extraordinary movement from opposers 
of the theory, which has operated more than all other infiu- 
ences combined, to draw attention to the alleged heresy, and 
to secure for it wide and sympathetic consideration. Certain 
brethren, who believe in the “ heroic treatinent” of every mal- 
ady, were quite unwilling that this error should be left to die 
of neglect, or be considered not fundamental if it survived. 
No, indeed ; it must be publicly stamped out of existence be- 
fore the on-looking world. There must be a great battle 
fought over the issue. The suggesters of the new hypothesis 
must be branded as teachers of pernicious heresy, and be 


* The two other objections to inserting the proposed phraseology 
were these: 1. The suggestion being to adopt Scriptural language, and 
to declare that all would be judged according ‘to the deeds done in 
the body,” it was shown, that, as the Apostle personally expected 
the speedy advent of Christ, and was both addressing and speaking 
of Christians, when he used those words of ‘“‘the judgment seat of 
Christ,” even conservative, old-school Biblical critics had conceded, 
that they could not be used as a proof-text in the case of the un- 
evangelized heathen. The exegetical professor in Hartford Theolog- 
ical Seminary was quoted to this effect. 2. It was urged, that, in case 
such phraseology were inserted, it would no sooner be printed, than we 
should all begin to explain it away, so far as any universal application 
seemed to be intended. For who believes that those dying in infancy, 
or in idiocy, are to be ‘‘ judged according to the deeds done in the 
body”? And the exception thus made would embrace half of the hu- 
man race. Rather too large an exception for a clause that was to make 
part of a creed, as a dogmatic affirmation about mankind. The deeper 
investigation shall go, the more clearly will it appear, that the Creed 
Commission had abundant reason both for what it did, and for what it 


omitted to do. 
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driven from their chairs in ignominy. Andover Theological 
Seminary must be carried by assault, and the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions must be turned into a 
battery to make a breach in the walls. And so the annual 
meetings of the Board for the first time resounded with theo- 
logical war trumpets, signaling the tribes of our Israel to de- 
fend the imperilled faith, to crush the forces of incipient her- 
esy, and to use the Board to perform the disfellowshiping act, 
which the Creed Commission and the ordinary ecclesiastical 
councils of the denomination had refused to perform. They 
thus succeeded in diverting the Board from its proper work, 
and engaging it in theological controversy; so that the Pru- 
dential Committee were instructed to refuse all applicants for 
missionary service, who should be found to hold this “Ando- 
ver heresy.” 

The result has been, to fill the land with debate on the ques- 
tion of a possible continued probation for heathen dying with- 
out hearing of Christ; to excite inquiry about it, in thousands 
and tens of thousands of church-members, who previously had 
never heard of the speculation ; to put all theological students, 
in particular, upon its careful consideration ; to compel every 
missionary and missionary-candidate to take it up; to draw at- 
tention to the refusal of one-third of the Board thus to exelude 
it from toleration; and to create for the “Andover heresy ” 
that powerful sympathy, especially among youthful minds, 
which always gathers, at the present day, around new views 
which are harshly assailed. If, in the end, the Andover hy- 
pothesis should gain a wide currency, if it should have a suc- 
cess in five years, such as would not ordinarily have attended 
it in twenty, the result may be attributed to those superservice- 
able brethren, who have done their best to advertise it to 
the world. They will have to mourn over the work of their 
own hands. 

And so it may well be that, through such a movement, for- 
eign missionaries are peculiarly in danger from this alleged 
heresy. It has been forced upon their attention, and, it may 
be said, upon their sympathetic attention. For, in this nine- 
teenth century, ecclesiastical thunders and mere majority votes 
of close corporations, on questions of doctrine, inspire little ter- 
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ror, and the attempt to use them generally results in failure, 
No vote of the American Board can re-enthrone intolerance 
among the Congregational Churches; but it may operate to 
make the condemned error attractive to enthusiastic minds dis- 
gusted with illiberality. And this seems to have been the 
effect in the instance just named. 

But there are those who seem to think, that a foreign mis- 
sionary is always in special danger from heresy; so that pre- 
cautions need to be taken in his case, which would not be re- 
quired in the case of a pastor at home. He must be more strictly 
examined as to his doctrinal belief; he must not be accepted 
as sound in the faith even if ecclesiastical councils pronounce 
him such, and extend to him the right hand of denominational 
fellowship ; he must not, in case of idiosynerasy, be trusted to 
modifying and corrective influences, to which it would be safe 
to trust a home missionary, or the pastor of an ordinary parish. 
Remarks were made at the last meeting of the American 
Board, and articles have been published in the religious journals, 
gravely arguing to this effect. The occasion for such state- 
ments was, that it appeared that the men rejected by the 
Board, for foreign missionary work, are weleomed by our 
churches as pastors. Dr. Pentecost said, in his speech at 
Springfield: “There are a great many young men, who come 
out of our theological seminaries, who are approved by our 
Councils—Councils which see and recognize in those young 
men deficiencies, not as to education and training, but defi- 
ciencies as to their theological views—and they consent to their 
ordination and advise their installation over churches that are 
strong and bold, in the belief that the young man being sur- 
rounded with the whole consensus of Christian truth, will grad- 
ually work himself into line with the truth. But to take that 
novice, who is deficient in his theological education (belief), 
and send him out among the heathen to preach, is quite 
another thing. ..... I do not think that the cases of the 
foreign field and of our churches at home are analogous at all.” 
(Report in Jndependent, Oct. 13, 1887.) This idea has been 
allowed to go almost unchallenged, as if it were self-evident. 
And then, to crown all, the American Board at Springfield 
voted down, by fifty-two majority, the following resolution 
offered by Rev. George P. Fisher, D.D. : 
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“The missionaries of this Board shall have the same right 
of private judgment in the interpretation of God’s Word, and 
the same freedom of thought and of speech, as are enjoyed by 
their ministerial brethren in this country. In the exercise of 
their rights they should have constant and careful regard to 
the work of their associates, and to the harmony and effect- 
iveness of the missions in which they labor.” 

The underlying idea of the opposition to this declaration of 
equality of ministerial rights, at home and abroad, would seem 
to be, that, for some reason, it is not safe to trust a foreign 
missionary in matters of faith, as his brethren are trusted at 
home; that germs of religious errors, if once admitted, are 
specially apt to grow to dangerous proportions in his mind; 
and that thus he would make trouble for his brethren in the 
mission and with the converts, and, being in distant lands, 
could only with difficulty and expense be controlled or re- 
moved. The latter part of the liability, however, is plainly 
conditioned on the former ; since no special trouble or expense 
need be feared, if there is no special liability to the embrace 
of heresy. This fairly raises the question as to the compara- 
tive danger of the growth of the seeds of heresy in a foreign 
missionary, and in a minister at home. Is the danger so much 
less with a pastor, or a home missionary, that fewer precau- 
tions need to be taken by churches, by councils, and by the 
appointing committees? Let us carefully scrutinize the facts 
related to this question. 

1. Consider the man himself. He is the great factor in the 
ease. The characteristics of his mind and heart will princi- 
pally determine the result. What are his probable tendencies ? 
What is his comparative strength to resist dangerous error ¢ 
In reply it may be said, that usually a foreign missionary may 
be regarded as a Christian of special earnestness and consecra- 
tion. There is, indeed, but one fundamental principle in 
Christian work of every kind, and the laborers in all lands 
must have a common spirit of devotion to the Master. Never- 
theless certain fields of labor test this spirit more severely than 
do others. To say that all the soldiers of an army should love 
their country is in no wise inconsistent with affirming that the 
privations and the dangers encountered at certain posts, or in 
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responding to a call for volunteers on a “forlorn hope,” de- 
mand and create a special and exalted patriotism. It requires 
true love to Christ and the souls of men, to be a faithful min- 
ister anywhere. To take charge of the weak home-churches, 
and to follow the settlers to the frontier, is a severe test of this 
love, and has often indicated the highest fortitude and devo- 
tion. But to leave native land, to go to Arctic frosts or to 
torrid heats, to place continents and oceans between one’s self 
and all one’s relatives and friends, to acquire a foreign and 
difficult language for constant oral and written use, to lose 
Christian and civilized society and live in a degraded and 
repulsive community, to be subject oft times to persecution, 
and to be specially exposed to disease and death requires a 
heroic Christian spirit, beyond that which many seem to pos- 
Else why has it been so difficult to recruit the foreign 


} 


sess. 
Why has it cost so many, who have 


missionary forces / 
offered themselves, a previous struggle, which shook the very 
depths of their being’ Why, when we want to speak of men 
of eminent consecration, do we repeat the names of Martyn, 
Judson, Marshman, Carey, Bingham, Goodell, Winslow, Mof- 
fat, Livingstone, Pattison, and Hannington? The foreign mis- 
sionaries stand first on the roll of honor. 

But does this personal character have nothing to do with 
religious belief and with resistance to every tendency to serious 
error? Did not Jesus teach that it has, when he said: “If 
any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine?” Will 
not a special consecration render the soul sensitive to the 
approaches of false doctrine, and responsive to the attractions 
of “the things of the spirit of God,” which Paul tells us, 
“are spiritually discerned?’ By so much, then, as a foreign 
missionary may reasonably be supposed to go forth to his field 
under a stronger pressure and with a more burning spirit of 
consecration than will usually characterize him who engages 
in the customary, quiet, routine work of the home field, by 
that much is he the safer man of the two, in respect to heretical 
tendencies. He has the purpose and the temperament which 
will cling naturally and closely to the great evangelical truths, 
which are the inspiration of the missionary enterprise. The 
fire of his love and zeal will consume all really antagonistic 
errors, as the flame does the dry thorns of the Orient. 
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2. Consider his work. All work reacts on the workman, 
physically, intellectually, and spiritually. In intellectual and 
spiritual respects we daily see that certain occupations are 
more helpful than others to high toned character and to clear- 
eyed vision of religious truth. They develop the man on 
every side. They save him from the dryness of mere abstrac- 
tions. They show the practical influences of truth as well as 
the logical relations. They add experience to scholarship. 
They appeal to moral intuitions and religious instincts, and to 
the softening and corrective effect of direct intercourse with 
fellow men, and thus check an undue tendency to rely on bare 
deductions. A pastor is happily situated in this respect. But 
so is the foreign missionary ; in fact peculiarly so. His work 
is direct in its spiritual bearings. He deals with fundamental 
religious truth. He exalts the Scriptures, which, as his chief 
business, he translates and interprets and refers to as the 
decisive authority on controverted questions of morals and 
religion. He is daily in a hand to hand fight with anti- 
Christian error and gigantic forms of sin, and is made to feel 
that, in such an evil world, Christianity is the only hope of the 
race. In our recent civil war, it was not the courageous men 
at the front, baring their breasts to bullet and bayonet, and 
wearing out strength on the march and in the swamps and the 
trenches, who felt sympathy with treason, or who doubted 
whether the government had constitutional power to put it 
down. That was reserved for comfortably housed and well 
fed “statesmen,” who sat in their libraries, and excogitated 
ingenious theories of the constitution, favorable to the act of 
secession, or unfavorable to its forcible prevention. Every 
blood-bought victory for the Union had a vast power to inter- 
pret the Constitution. The work of the foreign missionary is 
to him a perpetual refutation of skepticism and heresy. Here 
are lost men with no surrounding influences which have power 
to regenerate character, or assure of pardon and eternal life. 
The case is not met by any form of paganism, nor by Moham- 
medanism, nor by a scientific skepticism or agnosticism. 
Christ must save, or the world is doomed. This conclusion is 
not something reached by a logical process in his study, nor 
yet by a mere recital of texts of scripture; but it is Bible doc- 
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trine elucidated and enforced by the facts of human life ; by an 
induction that interprets the experience of millions. His work 
compels him to reject religious error because of its utter impo- 
tence. 

Now it is this powerful influence of practical Christian work, 
which is trusted by Councils to correct erratic tendencies of a 
young candidate for the pastorate, who may not be as clear as 
is to be desired on some point of evangelical doctrine, but who 
seems to be truly earnest and devoted. They reason that, 
when it comes to converting men from sin, and building them 
up in holy character, amid prevailing worldliness, suck a man, 
engaged in such a work, will soon learn that there is but one 
gospel of power. But if this be true, in a land of Christian 
civilization, how much more must it apply to the work carried 
on in the face of heathen corruption. 

Did not Jesus, when he rebuked his disciples for forbidding 
a man, who was not of their number, to cast out devils in his 
name, combine character and work into a sufficient vindication 
of his liberal policy? His words were (Mark, ix. 39): “ For- 
bid him not ; for there is no man who shall do a miracle in my 
name that can lightly speak evil of me.” A missionary facing 
and exorcising the devils of heathenism, in Christ’s name, is 
not likely to get into antagonism to the Master, and deny 
essential truth. 

3. Consider his circumstances. This was Dr. Pentecost’s 
plausible point, by which he convinced all who were ready to 
believe. He had great faith in the conservative power of the 
circumstances in which a home pastor labors; such as would 
be the case of a doubting minister in the atmosphere of a 
“strong and bold” church and an evangelical community. But 
the young man, who is defective in some doctrinal tenet, by no 
means always or generally falls into the hands of a church 
“that can take care of him.” He often goes to asmall church, 
which, naturally looks to him for guidance, and which, if he is 
a man of talent, is usually influenced by him. Even a “strong” 
church frequently does not avail. One of the preceding 
speakers at Springfield, on the same side with Dr. Pentecost, 
and a layman, bewailed the insufficiency of these home re- 
straints, and told of an unsound man, who was settled over 
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their church—one of the most prominent in the West—and 
retained his alleged heresy, till he chose to go elsewhere. The 
corrective influence failed to operate. Dr. Pentecost’s reason- 
ing was one-sided. He forgot to mention the circumstances 
unfavorable to straightening out the young home-heretic; who 
does not always consort with those strong older brethren, hav- 
ing usually others of his own age and tendency, among whom 
to seek a congenial companionship. Nor is he always as fra- 
ternally received by his seniors, as wisdom would dictate, when 
he seeks their society. He is often looked upon coldly, and is 
made to feel that he rests under a cloud of grave suspicion. 
Thus instead of being drawn toward orthodoxy, he is in danger 
of being driven away from it. And who does not know how 
omnipresent and powerful are erroneous tendencies in our coun- 
try, at the present time? The labored argument or the obvious 
implication in their favor is in all the literature of the day. It 
meets this doubting theologian at every turn; when he takes 
up the latest volumes at the book-store, when he consults the 
public libraries, when he reads his favorite monthlies and 
quarterlies, when he goes to hear a popular lecture, when he 
discusses topics at the literary club, when he peruses his daily 
newspaper, and even when in the weekly pastor’s meeting, or 
in the local Association, a report is made of the books recently 
read, and of the latest positions taken by the liberals or by the 
agnostics. And then there is the popularity often to be gained 
by a reputation for eccentricity. Thanks to the grace of God, 
that results are not more often deplorable on the home field than 
they are! 

But having omitted this numerous class of unfavorable home 
influences, Dr. Pentecost turned to indicate his opinion (omitting 
again to state the facts) that the foreign missionary, who has 
some doubt on a certain doctrinal point, is the more likely of 
the two to make trouble for himself and others; his surround- 
ings being so especially unfavorable. But first, Dr. Pentecost 
gave a dreadful description of him, as a young man going 
abroad, “with a half dozen important and fundamental ques- 
tions largely undecided and undetermined.” Who would 
recognize, in this dismal portrait, the case of two young men, 
who, after careful examination, were found to be thoroughly 
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orthodox on all the important and fundamental questions on 
which our creeds usually express themselves, and who proposed 
to preach to the living heathen, to whom they asked to be 
sent, the very same method of salvation as did their brethren ? 
They simply hoped that Christ had some way of offering his 
salvation to the unevangelized, dead heathen. Now what 
special peril for or through these young men is to be found in 
the circumstances of a foreign missionary? These are, for the 
most part, such as shut out the aforementioned influences, 
which undermine faith within the limits of Christendom. Not 
but that something of them comes in, with such literature as 
reaches the more prominent stations. But it is impossible for 
the circumstances to be equally unfavorable. And then the 
practical refutation of any seriously heretical suggestions lies 
before the missionary in the concrete form of the evil systems 
which have sprung up in the absence of Christianity. The 
very limitations, in social, scientific, and literary respects, which 
are a sore trial to the foreign missionary, withdraw him also 
from many influences which tend to error; while he can make 
little selection of friends and associates, being confined to the 
missionary circle of devout and orthodox ministers. 

4. Lastly, consult the testimony of facts, as to the field of 
comparative danger. There is no perfectly safe place of work. 
Error may find opportunity to grow anywhere. But where is 
it most likely to find favorable soil and climate? What say 
the facts? We are not missionary experts. We can speak on this 
point only from general impressions made by observation and 
reading. There have been men of loose views produced on the 
foreign missionary field, as there have been men of loose lives. 
Every reader will bethink him of Bishop Colenso and his views 
of the unhistorical character of the entire Pentateuch; his diffi- 
culties having come upon him in the very work of translating 
the Bible into the Zulu language, and of interpreting it to the 
people and answering their objections. But it was the Episco- 
pal functions of the missionary and the rareness of such an 
exception which made it impressive. It may be, that if one 
had access to the private documents of foreign missionary 
societies, he would learn that difficulty has often been expe- 
rienced from a similar source. But it would be hard, one 
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would suppose, to preserve the secret, and certainly we seldom 
hear of such facts, and never of any wide-spread evil results.* 
But how often painful cases of this kind arise athome! They 
spring up among pastors in the oldest parts of the country. 
They show themselves in the newer States. We expect them 
in every section, as a matter of course, from time to time, in 
this day of rationalistic thought. 

It may indeed be said, that men inclined at all towards un- 
evangelical beliefs are not likely to seek the foreign field, and 
thus few cases of unsoundness develop there. That is true; 
but the fact only shows how little danger lies in that direction, 
and how unnecessary it is to erect our highest walls on that 
side. If, therefore, one had a personal friend, of beautiful 
Christian character and genuinely consecrated spirit, but with 
some idiosyncracy in his theological belief, to which would one 
counsel him to go, as the safer field for himself and others— 
to the churches at home, or to the work among the heathen ? 
Judgments would probably differ, but to us it seems that the 
danger is far greater at home. But if such be the truth, why 
should the American Board be afraid to act in accordance with 
it? Why not concede an equal liberty of thought to faithful 
laborers in all fields? Weare filled with grief and shame, that 
our noble band of foreign missionaries should be placed under 
special suspicion, and be treated with peculiar distrust. 

Wm. W. Patton. 


*The Oberlin Review gives a case in hand, which points in quite a 
contrary direction. Speaking of the Oberlin theological graduates (sup- 
posed to be more orthodox than those of Andover) it says: ‘‘C. D. 
Tenney, one of the original members of the China Band, who resigned 
from his position under the American Board because he felt that he 
could not conscientiously subscribe to their standard of doctrine, is 
engaged in a work in China which promises to be the most influential 
and useful ever performed by a foreigner in that great empire. The 
success with which he organized and conducted a private academy for 
Chinese boys in Tiensin, the seaport of Pekin, attracted the attention of 
the Viceroy of China, Li Hung Chang, who has committed to Mr. 
Tenney the tutorship of his three boys. The influence for good which 
through them may be exerted can hardly be overestimated. It is ex- 
pected that within a year the Government will estabiish an Anglo- 
Chinese college, and Mr. Tenney has been chosen to be its head. He 
has the cordial sympathy of the different missionaries in Tiensin, and is 
a frequent preacher in the Union Church in that place.” 
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Arricte IV.—LIMITATIONS OF EVOLUTION IN ETH. 
ICAL PROBLEMS. 


Wuen Darwinism was first proposed the sagacious mind of 
Prof. Clifford was quick to observe that the revolutionary influ- 
ence which it was likely to exercise would be most profound in 
the sphere of ethics. Nor was he alone, although among the 
first, in this forecast of its tendencies. Moralists of both schools 
seem to have simultaneously realized the situation, and in a 
decade ethical speculation had assumed an activity and a vigor 
without a parallel for interest and importance since Plato had 
found it necessary to counteract the destructive influence of the 
Sophists in the same matters. With the character of this liter- 
ature that sprung from the controversy we are not concerned: 
nor have we any disposition at present to take sides. On the 
contrary, we wish to discuss the limitations of evolution in 
ethics without raising a dispute about the doctrine itself, unless 
it is involved in the limits which must be assigned to its appli- 
cation. 

In order to accomplish this end it will be necessary to sketch 
very briefly the psychological development of certain general 
assumptions and beliefs which are so much affected by evolu- 
tion. Historical matters will be incidental, and the analysis 
can be conducted upon the general character of speculation, 
We may, therefore, summarize the tendencies of evolution in 
its antagonisms to two classes of preéxisting theories, the 
philosophical and the theological: distinguished here for a par- 
ticular purpose, and not because they are essentially occupied 
with different problems. The theological theory opposed by 
the doctrine is that of man’s distinct and independent creation: 
the philosophical theory opposed by it is that of certain “ intui- 
tive” and “universal” moral conceptions. The setting which 
these views gave the problem will appear in the course of the 
discussion. At present it suffices to know from what point the 
examination must begin. And hence we must ascertain why 
and how evolution has so much affected ethical problems. 
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The assumptions of English thought in ethics have been 
much influenced by circumstances which it is important to 
mention, because they illustrate an error into which both schools 
of philosophy have fallen. The intellectual forces which seem 
to have permeated the English mind and to have paralyzed its 
later efforts to meet dangerous tendencies are the practice of its 
law, the ethical philosophy of Hobbes, and the psychological 
philosophy of Locke. Had it shaken itself free from the 
shackles of a false method involved in these systems it would 
have saved much painful controversy, and the shock given to 
ethics would have been less violent. In the first place, Hobbes 
traced the ultimate authority of right to the law of the state, 
practically substituting it for the volundas Dei of scholasticism. 
But in doing so he simply restored in another form the favorite 
maxim of the sophists, “the law of custom” (vdp0¢ &eo¢), 
and, although an absolutist in politics himself, prepared the 
way for Rousseau’s contrat social. This last is only the demo- 
cratic application of Hobbes’ principle. It makes right and 
wrong conventional, purely empirical and changeable with cir- 
cumstances. Such a view of the question coincided admirably 
with the practice of common law which is not only a change- 
able expression of moral ideas, but is also the most accessible 
and the most practical criterion of right and wrong to which 
the ordinary mind can appeal. Hobbes set up as a theoretical 
basis of ethical conceptions what had been a practical recourse 
for them without raising the question whether there was a 
deeper reason for common law and custom. But the spirit and 
example of such a view, in entire harmony with his whole phi- 
losophy, requires us to seek the ground of ethical principles in 
postive institutions. Now, Locke’s psychology and philosophy 
are the lineal descendant of this position, and only carry this 
doctrine into the theory of knowledge. He demands that the 
test of all original and necessary conceptions shall be their 
“universal” acceptance, the universality of their actual belief 
by men and a necessity of their occurrence like that of sensa- 
tion. All other conceptions are contingent upon experience. 
Both schools of philosophy, the empirical and the “ intuitive,” 
accepted this method but differed in regard to the nature of the 
facts which it supplied. Again, conceptions inherited and 
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transmitted from the Platonic system made “universality ” the 
criterion of validity for knowledge. Ideas which were not 
“universal,” but which were peculiar to individual experience 
were not regarded as objectively valid. These were called 
“empirical.” The associations and implications of this concep- 
tion were, therefore, calculated to discredit the authority of 
ideas which were “acquired by experience,” and which were 
not “universal.” Every reduction of the ideas contained in 
the last category was a conquest for the former, and hence 
when Locke assigned an “empirical” origin to all our “com- 
plex ideas,” among them the most irresistible and inexpugnable 
of our conceptions, he implied, consciously or unconsciously on 
his part, that their authority was weakened. Validity, being 
assumed to depend upon “intuitive” origin and “ universal” 
acceptance, was by supposition impaired if the idea turned out 
to be “empirical” and of a conventional character. Now 
evolution, more particularly in comparative psychology and 
sociology, has confirmed to a great extent the claims of Lockian 
philosophy ; namely, that many conceptions previously assumed 
to be “universal,” especially moral ideas, were not so. It will 
be very clear from this why the doctrine is so much associated 
with destructive tendencies in ethics. 

There is another important psychological development of 
philosophic thought which shows why the doctrine of evolution 
has created so much apprehension and controversy. It comes 
from the long-standing antithesis between the ideas of “nature” 
and of God. The stoics undertook to found ethics upon the 
“law of nature” (du0¢ guaewe¢) as opposed to the “law of cus- 
tom” (véuo¢ &feo¢) of the Sophists, the former fixed in the 
constitution of things, and the latter conventional. Their eth- 
ical doctrine in this respect as well as its antagonism to epi- 
cureanism, and their conception of the universal brotherhood 
of man, in spite of their materialistic pantheism in metaphysics, 
harmonized very readily with Christianity. The latter cor- 
rected their pantheistic position by substituting theism, and 
then construing the “law of nature” as the law of God. That 
is, Christianity identified them in the higher sense, so that 
either could be appealed to more or less interchangeably as a 
criterion for moral law, with the proviso always that the law of 
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God should be the ultimate tribunal for decision when it was 
necessary to interpret the purpose of “nature.” We see there 
is latent here the antithesis between the natural and the swper- 
natural, which was so sharply drawn by Christianity. But its 
full significance was not generally appreciated, or if appre- 
ciated, was not a general source of speculative difficulties until 
after the revival of learning when scientific conceptions came 
rapidly into prominence. In the meantime the stoical concep- 
tion had passed over into the jus natwrae of Roman law, and 
became widely distributed and accepted as a political and eth- 
ical norm. But whether clear or obscure, the human mind 
in its jurisprudence and its ethics became accustomed to regard 
the conception as the ultimate basis of its distinction between 
right and wrong. Conformity to the “law of nature” was 
synonymous with moral obligation. In this way the conception 
remained the common heritage of philosophic thought, one of 
those petrifications of human experience and civilization which 
will hardly bear disturbance or criticism without endangering 
the fabric of society and its institutions, merely because, if 
once discredited, a reaction could supplant it only with the 
conception of conventionalism. On the other hand, as soon as 
the antithesis between “nature” and God is assumed, or the 
distinction between the natural and the supernatural consciously 
affirmed, the idea of “nature” reverts immediately to the con- 
ception of mechanical causation, or its equivalent, the invaria- 
ble sequence of phenomena. The storm lay brewing in mediz- 
val philosophy until the Renaissance, when that event threw 
upon Europe the literature and philosophy of Greece to begin 
a systematic and persistent assault upon the sphere of the super- 
natural. Copernican astronomy, Newtonian gravitation, and 
lastly Darwinian evolution, the latter doing for time what the 
others had done for space, are simply a continuation and exten- 
sion of this influence for restricting the supernatural, until there 
seems to be no hope of retaining it at all, except after the man- 
ner of Carlyle’s “ Natural Supernaturalism.” The effect of all 
this has been to turn tlie attention and associations away from 
the idea of God to that of “nature” without subjecting the last 
to that critical examination which philosophy is ultimately 
forced to undertake. But connected as science and philosophy 
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were with the phenomena of the physical universe, the concep- 
tion, “law of nature,” passed at once from the sphere of juris- 
prudence and ethics, where it was associated with the injune- 
tions of a supreme power, into an expression to denote the 
mechanical and invariable regularity of physical sequence, a con- 
ception utterly devoid of any ethical import, although it might 
not in the economy of the universe be opposed to it. It became, 
however, the representative of impersonal causation, the em- 
bodiment of a remorseless exercise of power. Hence it remains 
to the human mind, when viewing the phenomena of the phy- 
sical world, as the type of an indiscriminating and impartial 
exhibition of mere force, performing its evolutions without 
respect to any ideal ends, intellectual or moral, which consti- 
tute the postulates of ethics. The “law of nature” is thus not 
a command, but a fact: the metamerphosis of the Greek Fate. 
It means nothing but the uniformity of causation. For this 
very reason it was well calculated to supply the want felt in the 
impersonal character and interests of science, which caught up 
the conception of invariable physical “iaw” as the best ex- 
pression of opposition to irregularity and caprice. It was the 
only possible resource for obtaining a systematic view and ex- 
planation of phenomena upon which we would base our expecta- 
tions for the future, and our understanding of the present and 
the past. In this way the phrase “law of nature” obtains a 
purely scientific as opposed to an ethical import. But at the 
same time human thought pays the penalty of the confusion 
which inevitably accompanies the association of two distinct 
conceptions in the same term, especially when its speculative 
interests have been identified withthem. Hence, although the 
scientific has become the dominant conception of the case, the 
mind has not lost sight of the implications transmitted from 
the spheres of law and ethics, and we have the psychological 
anomaly of seeking conformity to the “law of nature,” on the 
one hand, as the basis of conduct, and on the other, of being 
forced to acknowledge that no criterion whatever for distin- 
guishing right and wrong can be furnished in the scientific 
conception of it. The uniformity of physical phenomena and 
sequence contain no injunctions which we do not read into them 
from a moral law otherwise obtained. It will be evident from 
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this, therefore, why evolution, founded as it is upon a mechan- 
ical conception of things awakens scepticism as to its ability to 
reconstruct ethics. By the very terms of its data, the “law of 
nature,” it excludes every distinction which is essential to an 
ethical postulate, and hence, however true it may be scientific- 
ally, as a causal explanation of the origin, it does not solve the 
problem concerning the truth and validity of moral conceptions. 
Of this again. For the present we are satisfied with having 
ascertained how the question was psychologically developed. 

It is possible to limit the right of evolution to interfere with 
ethical problems by maintaining its incompatibility with moral 
responsibility and the freedom of the will, facts which we may 
assert upon other than historical evidence: we may accuse it of 
being a mechanical and materialistic philosophy: we may insist 
upon its inability to develop conscience, or the sense of duty, 
from the sense of pleasure and pain: we may make the best 
use of the contradictions and disagreement among its support- 
ers: we may urge that it is too vague and ill-defined to accept 
it without qualifications that impair its value and efficiency: 
we might even urge with some its inadequacy in the sphere of 
natural phenomena to supply the sole cause of their existence. 
Indeed these are the customary modes of attack upon it. In 
all such objections we should be assaulting the truth of the 
doctrine itself. But in our present discussion we shall utterly 
disregard ali such considerations, and shall grant, at least for 
the sake of argument, that evolution has been successful in 
making out its case regarding these questions. We shall not 
join issue with it upon them. On the contrary, we shall 
“imitate the valor of those ancient knights who offered to joust 
with their antagonists and give them the advantage of sun and 
wind.” We accept the doctrine in its historical aspects with- 
out qualification, so far as the present problem is concerned. 
Moreover, we shall use the term “evolution” in its most com- 
prehensive sense, the sense in which all are agreed that it can be 
applied, and which includes all that relates to the ethical prob- 
lem. This is, that all structures and functions are the embodi- 
ment with modifications of antecedent phenomena more or less 
like them, and represent in nature a perfectly continuous series 
of phenomenal changes, and that all additional elements of a 
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complex organism in later periods are but modifications of 
simpler and preéxisting forms. Its characteristic idea is the 
origin of all organic beings and functions, or their genetic ex- 
planation in simpler forms of kindred phenomena. In this 
view of the case, which all would admit, and some would sup- 
plement by special principles to account for the process itself, 
we omit to assume or to determine whether it is natural or 
supernatural. We want only to ascertain the broadest field to 
which it may be applied, and to accept it in the sense which its 
most radical supporters adopt while demanding the reconstrue- 
tion of ethics upon its basis. In their admission its postulates 
are the origin of things in antecedent existences, and their ex- 
planation by the “readjustment of matter and motion,” or by 
“natural selection,” and the “survival of the fittest.” It is 
with these assumptions that we have to measure its capacity to 
deal with and to affect ethical problems. 

It is important to remind the worshipers of evolution, as the 
“open sesame ” of all mysteries, that we shall require them 
either to admit the limitations of their doctrine, or to give up 
certain moral conceptions which the theory of evolution does 
not supply, and for which there is no warrant in the universal 
solvent of physical causation and the “law of nature.” We 
shall see whether evolutionists ever display any real willingness 
to accept the latter alternative. Its inadequacy to provide any 
system of ethics ought to be evident to the merest tyro in phil- 
osophie thought. It may discover the origin of tiat which we 
have, but its maxium and laws cannot be applied without redue- 
ing civilization to chaos again. The whole principle upon which 
evolution is founded is in direct antithesis to what human society 
from its very origin has made the basis of justice and morality. 

The “ struggle for existence ” and the “ survival of the fittest” 
afford a very poor spectacle of virtue when we look into the 
phenomena of animal existence. The strong are the victors and 
the weak are the victims: no respect is paid to the law of merey 
or of justice. It is not merit that insures its proper reward, and 
demerit punishment. It may be the reverse. The “survival 
of the fittest” may represent only the success of the individual 
who is bad and strong enough to disregard the rights of others. 
Indeed the maxim of “nature” seems to be that others have no 
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rights that the stronger are bound to respect, and the application 
of such a maxim in the physical world only reveals the melan- 
eholy fact that the service of power will not discriminate between 
the survival of good and of evil. Mere force will ally itself as 
readily to the protection of evil as of the good, and be as success- 
ful in the one as in the other. There is nothing in the nature 
of physical force and its applications to guarantee its allegiance 
to the cause of the right. Its interests are not necessarily iden- 
tified with goodness because it may be a means for making the 
right effective. It has no inherent tendency to diminish the 
amount of moral wrong in life. On the contrary, so far as its 
affinities are concerned, its impartial administration and protec- 
tion may leave to “evil an abiding root in the system of the 
universe not less awfully exempt from change than the myste- 
rious foundations of God.” To give it any ethical value or im- 
port at all there must be something to direct its operation and 
to transmit or apply its efficiency to fruitful instead of destruc- 
tive ends. The theory of evolution effectually removes all our 
fine sentiment about “ nature,” lovely enough to the eye of 
poetry ; but science goes behind the scenes and rudely discovers 
the illusion which has colored history with a beauty it did not 


possess. It shows our ancestors right, and Tennyson wrong in 
his judgments : 


The past will always win 
A glory from its being far, 
And orb into the perfect star 
We saw not when we moved therein. 


If we can only have the courage to look into its fierce 
alembic we shall see that the doctrine of evolution presents us 
only with a remorseless and merciless display of physical force, 
ascene of perpetual carnage where innocence and weakness are 
sacrificed to gratify the greedy maw of power: Kronos devour- 
ing his own children. Pity and sympathy are an exceptional 
relief to the monotony of universal cruelty and serve only to 
heighten the contrast between the actual triumphs of the strong 
and the rights of the innocent to protection. “ Might makes 
right” is the only maxim which we can draw from the example 
of “nature” if we consider nothing but the “struggle for ex- 
istence” and the “survival of the fittest.” Is this the basis 
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upon which we are to reconstruct ethics? Is this the gospel of 
evolution to the 19th century? As a matter of fact, every 
time that we perform an act of humanity we violate “the law 
of nature” and the maxim of evolution: we refuse to be 
guided by it. 

These facts are important because they enable us to see where 
the enthusiasm for evolution arises ; namely, in its explanatory 
power, and to see how ineffective it must be for controlling 
and satisfying the mental craving for means to vindicate moral 
aspirations and ideals. It is true that the larger number of 
scientific inquirers in the present generation get all their in- 
spiration from evolution, and its power to gratify the curiosity 
for causes. They can talk of nothing else, and when they 
imagine it harmless they are never able to separate from their 
emotional enthusiasm about it, traditional and inherited concep- 
tions which are really no part of the doctrine itself and which 
begin to relax their hold upon the mind, as soon as this is dis- 
covered. Heredity, natural selection, environment, the struggle 
for existence, the survival of the fittest, etc., are flung about with 
the most reckless ignorance of what they signify in the moral 
world, and as if they only solved and did not create problems. 
As a fact, evolution creates more problems than it solves. 
Some one has remarked that each age has its idol, its special 
object of interest, its “hobby.” Now it is theology, now it is 
literature, now it is art, again it is politics, and again it is sci- 
ence. Within these fields it may be some particular theory 
which disturbs the equilibrium of previous conceptions and 
throws the importance of all others into the shade. _ It is at pres- 
ent the doctrine of evolution, fast acquiring that universal idola- 
try from scientific minds which resembles in extent its real 
application to the physical universe. “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians,” is the shout as of old against which all moral 
earnestness has to contend. Diana may be a very respectable 
object in a museum, and may satisfy the instincts of Demetrius. 
But some of us have a reverence for more than a doctrine 
which is only a modification of ancestor worship can supply 
us. Vow scientie is not necessarily the vow Dei tous. The 
triumphs of several centuries have inspired science with that 
confident dogmatism which construes criticism of its defects 
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and exposure of its limitations as blasphemy against the most 
high and puissant pope of empirical knowledge. It is as intol- 
erent of scepticism, although it began in it, as a more venerable 
institution had been of heresy. Fortunately it burns nobody, 
and yet its usurping disposition would appropriate to itself the 
right to dictate all the terms of human knowledge, and stifle 
the veneration that looks upward instead of downward for the 
conditions of ethics; which concentrates its efforts upon the 
ideal not yet attained rather than stoop to the idolatry of 
polyps. “There is a fixed connection,” says Taine, “ between 
what a man admires and what he is.” If he can find no en- 
thusiasm except in what is below him the law of evolution 
itself will force him to degenerate. It is the ideal, the un- 
attained hope and ought, which is the condition of all intelleet- 
nal and moral progress. 

Nor must this spirit of criticism be construed as a wish to 
refute evolution. We are engaging in no such efforts. We 
merely remonstrate against its assumption of supreme and 
exclusive authority over human thought. Some attitude of 
caution and warning needs to be urged in order to check the 
tendency of men to extend their sympathies to the maxim that 
“might makes right.” If evolution has no other gospel to 
proclaim, the attempt to produce ethics from it, and to obtain 
exclusive guidance from the “laws of nature,” can issue only 
in something worse than Caesarism in politics, and persecution 
in religion. We do not deny that power has an important 
place in social and ethical systems. It is not to be wholly con- 
demned. It is even essential where evil is to be overcome. But 
it is the means of making ethics effective, not of constituting it. 
This the benighted evolutionist can never be gotten to see. 
Might is indispensable to enforcing the right where evil has to be 
averted, but it does not constitute that which it is employed to 
realize. It has first to obtain its legitimacy from the sanctify- 
ing influence of right. These are simply truisms, but none are 
more ignored by evolution, and none can avail so much to re- 
strict the sphere of its importance and application. The genesis 
of phenomena is not the only problem in which the human 
mind is interested. Its origin does not decide for us the value 
which we assign a fact. We require a distinct method for each 
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of these ends. It is one thing to decide what a phenomenon 
is, and what it means for us: but it is quite another to decide 
how it came into existence. 

But the most important facts which exhibit the limitations 
of evolution in ethical problems are its exclusively historical] 
method and its object to determine the purely efficient causeg 
of phenomena. These are two features which describe an im- 
passable chasm between evolution and the proper office of 
ethics. It is quite true that all our ethical conceptions have an 
origin, and we may grant without dispute that they have been 
developed in precisely the way Darwin, Spencer, and evolu- 
tionists generally would have us believe. We need not con- 
test this for our present purpose. But moral philosophy has 
something more to do than to find when man first manifested 
certain so-called moral ideas. This is a very insignificant and 
comparatively easy part of its problem. It has the more diffi- 
cult and much more important task of determining the charac- 
ter and value of those ideas after we have gotten them. It 
must either know what they are in their nature before it 
investigates their causal origin by the evolutionistic method, or 
it must apply a distinct method to decide their validity and 
imperativeness after it has found the cireumstances under which 
they first appeared. Evolution is disqualified from solving the 
last problem because it explains the origin of the true and the 
false, the right and wrong upon precisely the same principle. 
It merely accounts for facts and does not need to inquire 
whether they are morally legitimate or not. All that its 
method can do is to tell us how moral ideas came into existence, 
not whether they are valid or not. 

This is conclusive for proving the great difference between 
the historical and moral sciences. The former are defined by 
the sphere of facts, the latter by the sphere of ideals; the 
former have to do with what is, the latter with what ought to 
be; the former explains past achievements, the latter enjoins 
the pursuit of future improvement; the former have to do 
with the causes of things to satisfy intellectual curiosity, the 
latter with ends which are to be the imperative objects of con- 
science, or the sense of duty. If these functions are not dis- 
tinct and if their exercise is not determined and accompanied 
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by distinct methods, then there can be no distinction between 
history and ethics, no difference between the historical causes 
of phenomena and the character of their contents. No more 
effective consideration can be presented against the usurpations 
of evolution than just this inability to validate and promulgate 
moral ideals. The best that it can furnish as a maxim for con- 
duct, the right of the strong is not even an approximation to 
the ideal. On the contrary, it is the very antithesis of it, and 
even when it possesses an incidental legitimacy from a fortunate 
coincidence with right, it is a dangerous instrument to trust 
implicitly. For in actual experience its affinities are as great 
for moral obliquity as for equity, perhaps greater. Indeed 
almost the only hostility which has difficulty in meeting is the 
domination of mere power. Hence the theory of evolution 
ean provide no ethics. Its expectations come from confusing 
the means of making the right effective with the fact of right 
itself. 

We may put this difference between the questions of origin and 
validity in another way. Evolution assumes that progress has 
been achieved in the course of history: otherwise there is noth- 
ing but a sequence of phenomena, one conditioning another 
without any advance in character upon what is antecedent. If 
there is no advance upon the past forms of structure and 
function, of ideas and conduct, there are no differences which 
call for an explanation in simpler and earlier forces. In that 
case there is nothing to develop. We have only a perpetual 
succession of the same phenomena, change without increment. 
Hence evolution has to assume the general character and con- 
tents of progress before it undertakes to deduce its origin, or 
the circumstances under which the first steps of advance were 
made. It has to start with the fact of superior moral ideas 
already given whose value the postulate of progress must 
assume without awaiting the issue of investigation by develop- 
ment. A very different method, therefore, from the historical 
has to be applied for the determination of this fact. The 
theory is consequently in a dilemma regarding the matter. If 
it knows nothing about the character of its data until the issue 
of its inquiry, it has nothing to develop and no reason to ask 
a philosophic question. On the other hand, if the character 
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and contents of the data are antecedently known the most im- 
portant question for ethics is decided before its investigation 
begins. 

The secret of the confusion lies in the double signification of 
the term “ origin,” which no one seems to have observed. This 
distinction to be mentioned ought, perhaps, to have been drawn 
before separating the questions of origin and validity. But 
we can only rely upon retrospective habits to throw light upon 
the discussion as it has proceeded, and perhaps remove the con- 
fusion best by first having concucted the argument as if there 
had been none. Now evolution never undertakes to define 
explicitly what it means to do when ascertaining the “ origin” 
of moral conceptions. It is readily observed from its attempts 
that it wants to find out when and how the sense of duty and 
obligation came into existence. Hence the evolution of moral 
conceptions endeavors to show that they “ originated” from the 
experience of pleasure and pain; that we would never have 
had those conceptions but for certain pleasures which we desired 
to enjoy, and certain pains which we wished to avoid. They 
may have been expressed in the form of some individual or 
tribal interest. But in all cases the end in view was supposed 
to be determined by the pleasure or pain accompanying the act 
or prohibition. After making a position of this kind quite 
clear by illustrations of indisputable force in common ex- 
perience, it was at once concluded that the conceptions of right 
and wrong, the sense of duty and oughtness, were only modifi- 
cations of the idea of pleasure and pain, or as Herbert Spencer 
would have it, “transfigured self-interest.” But right here we 
interpose a distinguo. Not to say anything about surrendering 
the point at issue in the controversy by admitiing the qualifica- 
tion “transfigured,” we call attention to the fact that we cannot 
conclude from the causa efficiens to the causa materialis of 
ethical conceptions. This is precisely what the evolutionist 
does when he supposes that he has dissolved conscience into 4 
calculus of hedonistic motives, because he has shown the in- 
variable influence of pleasure and pain in determining conduct, 
or our ideas of it. We must make this clear. 

We may admit that ethical conceptions “originate” from 
the experience of pleasure and pain, if we mean by that 
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“origin,” that such experiences are merely the efficient causes 
of those ideas, because in such a view, the two phenomena 
would sustain the same relation to each other as a stimulus and 
the act of perception, or the rays of light and the picture they 
produce upon a sensitive plate. They act, therefore, as con- 
ditions for awakening some other psychological function which 
has as characteristic qualities of its own as the sense of pleasure 
and pain compared with their efficient causes. The evolution- 
istic doctrine of the “relativity of pleasure and pain” shows 
this. For if “pleasure increases life” and “ pain decreases ” 
it they are but indices of ends beyond them instead of being 
absolute ends themselves, besides being subject to the valuation 
which another power imposes upon them. But if we mean by 
“originating from pleasure and pain” that such experience 
constitutes the nature of duty or moral conceptions, we demur 
at once to the supposition that it is proved merely because its 
historical antecedents were experiences of pleasure and pain. 
The necessity of admitting them to be “ transfigured ” confirms 
the validity of such an interposition. What “transfigured ” 
them? It could be nothing but a psychological conception 
which would determine the moral worth either of a given 
pleasure, or of some end of which that pleasure is an index, if 
we can assume that the conceptions “pleasure” and “ pain” 
are unequivocal in their import, which in fact they are not. In 
both cases there is a power to estimate the value of an ex- 
perience, or of an end which is itself not necessarily constituted 
by that experience. The pleasure, or pain is only an occasion 
for its display, or the efficient cause for its activity. The ideas 
of right and wrong represent, in this view, distinct psychologi- 
cal functions from pleasure and pain, and are concerned with 
the worth of these phenomena, involving a larger range of 
mental faculty and experience than the individual “reflex of 
impeded and unimpeded energy,” as pleasure and pain are 
usually regarded. It is precisely for this reason that there can 
be variations in the moral perceptions of different individuals. 
On no other supposition would there be a difference of moral 
character and judgment between men. The material cause of 
moral conceptions ; that is, the qualities which constitute them 
are the expression of the moral nature itself, “transtiguring ” 
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a pleasure, if such be the case, by reflecting upon it a quality 
which it does not have as pleasure, considered as a reflex: or 
determining some ideal end in reference to which any expe- 
rience of pleasure and pain must be estimated. 

This can be made more forcible, perhaps, by an illustration. 
The vibrations of light are the efficient, but not the material, 
cause of a visual sensation. We never would have a normal 
sensation of color without them. Take them away and no 
sensation exists. They are as indispensable conditions to the 
sensation as ever pleasure and pain can be supposed to be for 
moral conceptions. But so far are they from being a part of 
the sensation, or of our knowledge of it, that it is not till very 
late in the development of civilization that we come to know 
anything about them, and even then they remain largely a 
probable hypothesis. The character of the sensation is deter- 
mined by the nature of the subject of which it is a modifi- 
cation. It is constituted by the activity of the sensorium, 
although it is conditioned externally by the phenomena 
mentioned. The sensation, of course, “originates” in one 
sense from the external cause. But this is only its Aistorical 
origin from an efficient cause: it does not contain or produce 
the character of that which it conditions. In another sense, 
the sensation has a psychological origin. Its material cause is 
what the subject makes it; that is, the nature of the subject’s 
reaction in response to the stimulus makes the sensation what 
it is, although it is not the sole cause that it should exist. 

Now, although pleasure and pain do not sustain in all par- 
ticulars the same relation to moral ideas that etherial vibrations 
sustain to visual sensations, there is enough resemblance to 
justify the comparison. The analogy fails only in the fact that 
both terms are subjective in the former case. Hence we could 
better have compared the phenomenon with the relation of 
sensation to intellectual conceptions, or sympathetic knowledge. 
But our principle could be made clearer in the illustration we 
have chosen. We have only to modify it slightly in order to 
appply it to the matter in hand. Take the relation of sensa- 
tion to higher knowledge. It is merely the occasion for calling 
into activity the intellectual functions which give it meaning 
and significance. While in one sense it may be the matter of 
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knowledge, it is in another only the efficient cause of it. It is 
not the condition of intellectual activity at all. But it does not 
constitute that function and hence cannot be the material cause 
of the significance which intellectual activity assigns it, or con- 
structs upon the occasion of it. Now pleasure and pain may 
sustain the same relation to the mora: functions of the mind. 
They may be the stimulus for their activity and hence the in- 
dices of what they do, but do not constitute the nature of their 
activity, or exhaust the qualities of their product. They are 
efficient only in arousing the moral faculty into action, but do 
not supply the material nature or conditions of that which the 
moral idea represents, the sense of duty. The same experience 
of pleasure or pain in different persons may be the efficient 
cause of two very different conceptions of value as applied to 
them, or to an end, the character of the last being borrowed 
or constructed from the material activity of the moral ideal 
which reflects its coloring upon every experience according as 
it approximates or recedes from it. 

In this way we may do something to remove the difficulties 
which beset both parties in the discussion of the problem and 
at the same time limit the method and conclusions of evolution 
to the purely historical question regarding the “origin” of our 
particular moral conceptions, while the more important fune- 
tion of ethical inquiry will be applied to determine their nature, 
worth, and validity. The method here is not historical and 
genetic: but it is psychological and inductive to ascertain the 
conformity of a particular moral idea, having claims to that 
quality, to a principle and to rational experience. Otherwise 
we have no alternative to resolving the sense of duty into 
pleasure and pain, a procedure which so violates every clear 
and spontaneous conception we form of it, that even the evolu- 
tionist has to qualify it with a transfiguration. To leave utility 
unqualified by the moral character which the mind assigns, or 
may assign it in making its attainment obligatory, or to con- 
sider pleasure and pain without estimating their value, or the 
value of the end of which they are indices, is only to explain 
away every characteristic by which the conceptions of right 
and wrong obtain dignity, obligation, and authority. The im- 
perative to pursue even a pleasure, or to avoid a pain, is the 
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added quality of a moral nature to the contents of the pleasure 
or pain. To attempt the resolution of the imperative into this 
experience is only to deny it to be what it is, or to affirm that 
the mind is not able to distinguish between a duty and a plea- 
sure while it can decide between the values of different kinds 
of pleasure, and pain. It is merely to reduce the conception 
‘I ought’ into ‘I may, if I want,’ an attempt which will meet 
with very little success or approval. ‘To say that the con- 
science is but the compressed contents of an inherited calculus 
of the agreeable and the serviceable, is no better than for one 
who had been color-blind, to insist that the red which he has 
gained is nothing but his familiar green with some queer mask. 
It cannot be denied that the sense of right has earned its sepa- 
rate name, by appearing to those who have it and speak of it 
to one another essentially different from the desires of pleasure, 
from the perceptions of related means and ends, and from 
coercive fear. Why not, therefore, frankly leave it its proper 
place as a new differentiation of voluntary activity. Why pre- 
tend, against all fact, that it is homogeneous with self-interest, 
instead of accepting it as the key to a moral order of cognition 
and system of relations, supplementing the previous sentient 
and intellectual and affectional experience? Unless we s0 ac- 
cept it, we are driven to the unsatisfactory task of explaining 
away the characteristics of our nature which are admitted to 
lie on the meridian of their culmination; of plucking off the 
mask of Divine authority from duty, and of human freedom 
from responsibility; of cancelling obligation except in the 
vaguer sense, ‘If you want to walk you are “ bound” to move 
your legs: of interpreting altruistic claims as transfigured self- 
concern ; and of reducing moral law from ultimate to instru- 
mental; so that whatever of higher tone and more ideal aspect 
is superinduced upon the sentient and instinctive foundation 
comes to be regarded as a species of rhetorical exaggeration and 
esthetic witchery, by which we are tricked into serving one 
another and forgetting our self-love. For my part, I object to 
be led blindfold, through the cunning of nature, into sham 
sacrifices and heroisms, even though they should land me in 4 
real heaven; much more, when I find that they replace me 
among ‘appetising’ creatures, with only the added knowledge 
that I am a dupe into the bargain.” 
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But it is not necessary to limit the inquiry to the question 
whether moral conceptions are or are not modifications of the 
desire for pleasure and of aversion to pain. It is true that this 
is the most generic form which the discussion can take, and is 
made crucial by some philosophers: hence if we can vindicate 
the possibility that pleasurable and painful experiences are the 
efficient, but not the material causes of moral ideas, we have the 
case proved for all conceivable incidents of human experience. 
It would seem that the sense of duty and sacrifice, and indeed 
all altruistic sentiments, were decisive proof of the matter, be- 
cause so far from being a desire for personal pleasure to the 
agent, they may and often do mean only pain for him, and no 
compensation of a so-called higher pleasure appears to take its 
place. But our problem does not require us to insist upon this 
view of the case. Suppose we grant that the sense of duty is 
only a preferred pleasure as compared with any other experience 
which is possible at the time and which might be either a pain, 
or a less degree of pleasure. Our general argument will not be 
altered on this account, because the problem may be directed to 
the nature of the conduct, which is to be regarded moral, rather 
than to the reasons for our knowing it to be such. Hence it 
will only have a different application. While evolution and its 
method may determine the latter, and how the idea “ originated,” 
they will not decide the character of the conduct which depends 
upcn the uniformity of sequence and has its moral value per se 
before as well as after it is known. The test of its character, 
therefore, will be an induction into its uniformity as a “law of 
nature” related to any approved or disapproved end, and not 
an investigation of the historical causes which produced our 
knowledge of it. The former is an essential element in the 
ethical problem, and is not even approached by the method of 
evolution. Hence we shall insist that evolution is concerned 
with the efficient causes, subjective and objective, which con- 
dition the appearance of a judgment about the value of any 
given act, or course of conduct, but neither constitute the ma- 
terial character of that idea, nor affect its psychological value 
by making it a mere contingency of the particular circumstances 
under which it originated, nor determine the moral nature of 
the conduct which thus becomes the object of the idea. To 
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illustrate this we take up the most general moral conceptions at 
hand: e. g., veracity, respect for person and property, chastity, 
benevolence, and their opposites, lying, murder, theft, ete. 

When and how did they originate? What historical and 
social circumstances, and what psychological experiences con- 
ditioned the recognition of one set as right, and the other as 
wrong. Evolution may answer these questions by pointing out 
certain primitive social conditions and certain phenomena of 
pleasure and pain as the reason for the existence of moral ideas, 
and it will also show at the same time that they are far from 
having been always and everywhere recognized. For instance, 
some races pride themselves in their skill at deception, and never 
suspect it a wrong. Hence, when any people come to regard it 
wrong, special causes determine their belief. But had the act 
no moral character before it was thought to have it? Does its 
ethical nature depend upon the causes for our knowing it as 
such? Do those causes either constitute the character of the 
conduct, or prove the validity of our knowledge regarding itt 

On the contrary, the value of the newly discovered course of 
conduct is derived psychologically from the perception of its 
relation to an ideal end already existing, it may be pleasure or 
it may be duty, and not historically from the circumstances 
which incited the activity of moral functions. Respect for 
property may have originated in the historical sense from self- 
interest ; that is, on a certain occasion an individual or a tribe 
may have found that self-interest made it prudent to respect 
the rights of property and to condemn theft. But this does 
not prove that the act has the moral character of selfishness 
afterward, when it is respected altruistically because of the rights 
of others: nor does it prove that we ought to abandon it 
when the motive of self-interest becomes suspected. It is not 
merely a question of knowledge and motives, nor of their 
“origin,” but it is a question of the nature of the act and the 
validity of our conceptions when they have once appeared. 
The conformity of an act to our interest is one thing, and the 
interest may have occasioned our perception of the relation be- 
tween the act and the end to be realized. But the annuncia- 
tion of this conduct as a universal moral law, and the enforce- 
ment of it as obligatory is another fact which is not involved 
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in its historical causes, nor justified by them. Veracity is not 
a virtue because we discovered it on a certain occasion, nor be- 
cause it served our interest at a particular time; but because 
of the right of others to know the truth, and because of its 
conformity to some ideal end which cannot be realized without 
it. If this end be a pleasure or an interest instead of any- 
thing supposed to be higher, the argument is not altered. 
For our power to declare it a virtue for all time depends upon 
its uniform relation to an end, upon its being a law of things, 
or expressing it, and not upon the contingency of its “origin.” 
Besides also it has its character affected, if not determined, by 
the rights of others, and so the circumstances of its actual his- 
torical genesis will not bespeak its validity as a “ universal 
law.” When others have no right to know the truth, as in 
the case of the robber, the murderer, the sick and the insane, 
and when it contributes nothing to some other valuable end 
than itself, it may cease to be a virtue. So with the moral 
qualities of all other acts and conceptions. They are not de- 
rived from our knowing them, indispensable as our knowledge 
may be for determining the extent of moral responsibility ; 
but from their uniform relation to some approved or disap- 
proved end, a relation that is not determined by the historical 
origin of our knowledge concerning them, but by the method 
which determines the validity of any scientific conception ; 
namely, induction and experience, if we are empiricists ; or ra- 
tional and moral insight interpreting experience, if we are 
transcendentalists. The validity of our belief about wages, 
about the nature and use of money, about the right to vote, 
about the evil of intemperance, about the value of courage, etc., 
does not depend upon our knowing how it “ originated,” but 
upon our knowing the relations of these objects of belief in 
the nature of things. Evolution can only furnish the former 
and it is absolutely silent on the latter. Asa matter of fact 
we may be entirely ignorant of the historical origin of our be- 
liefs in the investigation and determination of their validity 
whose method has to be assumed and applied before any valid 
conclusion can be reached in regard to the question of genesis. 
The validity of all truth cannot be held in suspense and abey- 
ance until its origin has been determined ; for in that case we 
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could come to no certain conclusion about its origin. Now it 
is with the character of conduct and of moral conceptions for 
us at present and in all civilized states with which ethics is prin- 
cipally occupied, and only in a subordinate way with the ques- 
tion of genesis. Evolution by its own pretensions is concerned 
with the latter problem, and when it is successful in ascertain- 
ing the conditions under which a given moral idea primitively 
appeared it does not and cannot on that account pronounce 
upon its imperative character for us. We must ascertain in 
addition whether it has universal application. The method for 
deciding this will be the same as that by which we endeavor 
to show slavery to be wrong, and not that by which we show 
when and how it first came to be practiced. It is the method 
of determining its present relation to a recognized moral end 
and its binding character upon all rational beings. 
J. H. Hysiop, 
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UNIVERSITY TOPICS. 





CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF YALE 
UNIVERSITY. 


March 6, 1888, Mr. J. E. Whitney presented a paper on a 


RECENTLY RECOVERED ALLEGORY IN THE First Book oF THE 
Fatriz QUEENE. 


In 1521 Pope Leo X. rewarded Henry VIII. for his able defence 
of the Roman Catholic Church by conferring upon him the title 
of Defender of the Faith, and all Christians were commanded to 
address him by this title. A dozen years later Henry VIII. had 
become the enemy of the Romanish church and the champion 
and defender of the Protestant faith. The title of Defender of 
the Faith as it was variously understood by papist and protestant 
seems to have furnished Spenser with material for an allegory 
which runs through each adventure of the Red Cross Knight in 
the first book of the Faérie Queene, and is carried out with consid- 
erable detail. Its main points are about as follows: The R. C. 
K. is identified with St. George of England, representing the 
nation or its line of sovereigns. His shield of faith is emphasized 
particularly in the first fourteen lines of the poem, and in each of 
his several combats its symbolic use is noticeable. From the 
first, the R. C. K. is a champion of Una or truth, but Una is 
veiled: So at first England saw the cause of truth in the church 
of Rome only. After the tempest of the Reformation has driven 
the R. C. K. and Una into the wood of error, where all Christians 
were for a time, Archimago, or papal intrigue, persuades the R. 
C. K. to believe in the utter foulness of Una or the reformed faith 
and he deserts her. After this, the defender of faith conquers 
Sans-foy or the defender of faithlessness, and in all sincerity of pur- 
pose he becomes the champion of Fidessa, not knowing that she 
is Duessa, or the false faith of the Romish Church. Each adven- 
ture thereafter is a new trial of the Knight’s faith. It is not until 
he is strengthened by Fidelia that he is fitted to fulfill his mission. 
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By overcoming the great dragon he frees England from papa] 
power, and in his betrothal to Una is typified the complete adop. 
tion of the true church in England. 


Mr. H. F. Roberts presented a communication on the 
ATHENIAN WILL. 


The will was unknown in the primitive Aryan Societies; children 
possessed property in common with their fathers, and at their death 
came naturally into the possession of it. The family, not the in- 
dividual, was the unit ; dead ancestors were worshiped, and com- 
mon sacrifices were offered at their graves. A passionate desire 
was felt that the family line be kept unbroken and that these of- 
ferings be continued. In order that this might be done, a child- 
less man was permitted to adopt into his family a child of anotker 
stock ; this was the germ of testamentary power. It was developed 
independently among the Greeks, the Hindoos, and the Romans, 
and differed in each: among the Hindoos the religious element 
predominates, the right to make a will being co-incident with adop- 
tion; the Romans developed the pure will; the Athenian will 
occupied a middle ground. 

Permission to execute a will was first granted at Athens by the 
law of Solon, B. C. 594, and was restricted to the childless. In 
practice this restriction was not observed: legacies were left to 
others and especially to the sanctuaries; but sons could not be 
disinherited by will, and there is but one case on record where 
the son did not receive at least one-half of the father’s property. 
Besides disposing of property, wills frequently contained provisions 
in regard to the marriage and dowry of the wife and daughters 
of the deceased, the liberation of slaves, and directions in regard 
to funerals. The wills were sealed with the testator’s private 
seal and deposited with a relative, a friend, or sometimes the 
Archon. Witnesses were usually present at the depositing of 
wills but generally did not know their contents. Sometimes two 
or more copies were made and deposited with different persons, to 
prevent the production of forged or altered wills. All claimants 
to property by will were obliged to make formal claim before the 
Archon, accompanied by a deposit equal in value to one-fifth of 
the amount claimed. The opportunities for the production of 
forged wills were greater, the claims of relatives were regarded 
as stronger, and consequently the will was held in less esteem in 
Athens than it is with us to-day. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL CLUB. 


During the last two years there has been a marked increase of 
the interest in philosophical studies at Yale. The undergraduate 
electives in Physiological Psychology and the History of Philoso- 
phy have been well attended, and in the Graduate department 
the various courses offered have attracted an unusually large 
number of students from different parts of the country, several of 
whom are studying with reference to the degree of Ph.D. Glanc- 
ing at the list of courses in philosophy designed for graduate 
students, we find the following open for 1887-1888, 

With Ex-President Porter, a course in Ethics, including special 
questions in the theory of knowledge and in the relations of Ethics 
to Political Economy; attention is also given to the scientific 
grounds of Theism. 

Professor Ladd conducts a course in which Schopenhauer’s 
work, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, is read in an English 
translation, and discussed in lectures by the Professor and in 
special papers combined with general remarks on the part of the 
students. 

He also reads Kant with a few advanced students, taking up 
Max Miiller’s translation of the Kritik der Reinen Vernunft, and 
reading also Kant’s works on Ethics, including the Practical 
Reason and the Metaphysics of Morals. 

Professor Ladd also delivers a University lecture every Wed- 
nesday afternoon on the Philosophy of Religion, with some intro- 
ductory lectures on the Encyclopedia of Philosophy. The 
dictated portions of Lotze’s lectures—which Professor Ladd has 
recently translated in a number of small volumes—are used as 
the basis of the discussion. 

_ Graduate students are also free to enter the classes of Professors 
Harris and Russell of the Divinity School, who lecture on Theism 
and the Philosophy of Religion. 

The class in Schopenhauer is a remarkable one from the fact that 
it is largely made up of men from the West and elsewhere who 
have been out of college life for some years, and many of whom 
have had special training in metaphysical studies. As a consequence 
of this, the papers and free discussions in the class are unusually 
interesting as well as profitable. Schopenhauer’s work—being a 
philosophy of Life rather than a philosophy of Mind—besides 
inquiring into abstract metaphysics, touches upon nearly all the 
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great questions in aesthetics and practical philosophy, affording 
room for both skirmishing and hand-to-hand combat on all subjects 
of this nature. 

The college year opened with so many men engaged in the 
study of philosophy and with the interest so manifest, that it was 
deemed advisable to found a Philosophical Club. Starting with 
so favorable auspices, the club has been thus far one of the most 
lively and flourishing in the University. The meetings are held 
every other Tuesday evening. Professor Ladd presides as Presi- 
dent of the club, After miscellaneous business is transacted, a 
paper is read prepared either by some member of the club, or by 
some one invited from outside its membership. At the conclusion of 
the reading of the essay, the whole subject is thrown open to the 
club for questions, remarks and general discussion. 

A word more as tu the history of the club. It was organized 
Sept. 26, 1887, at which meeting a constitution was adopted. In 
addition to the election of a President and Secretary, a commit- 
tee of three on Program was chosen, whose duty it is to procure 
papers for the regular meetings. The club was organized with 
eight members : it now numbers over twenty. A glance at the 
subjects which have been treated in special papers may be interest- 
ing. 
ct. 11. “Modern Phases of Idealism,” by Professor George 
B. Stevens. 

Oct. 25. “The Methods of Stoicism,” by Mr. H. 8. Gale. 

Nov. 8. “Science and the Supernatural,” by Professor A. J. 


DuBois. 
Nov. 22. ‘“ Review of L H. Fichte’s Anthropologie,” by Mr. G. 


W. Stibbitz. 
Dec. 7. “Some Conflicts in the History of Philosophy,” by 


Mr. J. H. Tufts. 
Jan. 10. “The Character of Berkeley’s Idealism,” by Mr. W. 


L. Phelps. 
Jan. 24. ‘‘Hume’s Theory of Causation, ” by Mr. R. Nakashima. 
Feb. 7. “The Realism of Sir William Hamilton,” by Mr. E. 


C. Sage. 
Feb. 28. ‘The Prophets and the Law, or Religion Become 


Self-Conscious,” by Mr. A. B. Curtis. 
March 6. “Hypnotism,” by Mr, J. F. Morse. 
March 20. “‘ Nature’ and ‘ Natural’ in Aristotle’s Politics,” 


by Mr. W. I. Hunt. 
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The club is doing fairly good work, and its special value lies in 
the fact that it affords opportunity for the freest discussion of 
questions which could not conveniently be brought up in the class- 


room. 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPs, 





THE POLITICAL SCIENCE CLUB. 


The Political Science Club met March 9. Mr. Harlow Gale 
read a paper on the Origin of Holidays, in which it was shown 
that our stimuli expend their force in three channels, viz: 
thought, feeling, and involuntary or reflex action. Owing to the 
small capacity of primitive man’s thought and feeling, the larger 
part of his stimuli found vent in expressive muscular action. 
Thus we find the primitive holiday began as demonstrations and 
feasts occasioned by unusual domestic events, e. g., deaths, births, 
marriages, circumcisions, and extended with political growth and 
coherence to tribal affairs as death and inauguration of chief, ar- 
rival of distinguished visitors, treaties, preparation for war, vic- 
tories, inter-tribal contests and festivals. A hunting and agricul- 
tural stage of life led to game and harvest feasts of various sorts. 
All these may be called occasional festivals or holidays. The 
transition to periodic days came with stronger minds and memo- 
ries when certain phases of the moon or seasons of the year 
prompted by suggestion a renewal of demonstrations which had 
originally occurred at the previous phase or season. The new 
and full moons were widely greeted with feasting, and a subdivi- 
sion of a lunation into new, quarter, and full moons gave the 
magic number seven and the permanent periodic holiday which 
became the Hebrew Sabbath and our Sunday. Long before this, 
however, the supervision of most periodic and some occasional 
holidays had through accretion of religious ceremonies fallen into 
the hands of the priesthood, from whom they again tend to sepa- 
rate. By the increasing capacity of man’s quiet feeling and 
myriad-sided thought, holidays in their evolution have come to 
lose their calendar individuality, so that for a few persons now, 
and for the future more and more, every day by being lived in all 
the depth of its thought and feeling will continue the essential 
life of holidays. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 





RECENT WORKS ON PHILOSOPHY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


Puritosopuy oF TxxEism.*—The ground covered in this book 
corresponds closely to that mapped out by Lotze in his “ Outlines 
of the Philosophy of Religion;” and all the more important po- 
sitions as well as the shaping of the argument are apparently 
modeled after this German thinker. The purpose of the author 
is defined as not being “a philosophical deduction or speculative 
construction of religion, nor yet a genetic unfolding of religion ;” 
“we aim,” says he, “ only to analyze and understand the data of 
the religious consciousness” (p. 7.) His conclusion is stated in 
almost the opening words of the Preface. “ Kant pointed out,” 
according to Prof. Bowne, “ that the ontological argument prop- 
erly proves nothing, and that the cosmological and the design 
argument depend on the ontological.” This is certainly a far 
stronger statement of the necessities of scepticism, to which the 
critical examination of the speculative proofs for the object of all 
religion leads, than we can admit to be true. But with the much 
modified form in which the conclusion is immediately expressed— 
namely, the argument (that is for the Being of God) “is not de- 
monstrative,” and yet theistic faith is based upon essentially the 
same postulate which “underlies our entire mental life”—we 
believe the most thoughtful and fair-minded theists will agree. 

Professor Bowne’s argument concerns the nature of the “World- 
Ground,” or that unconditioned Being to which all the world of 
experience must be referred as its ultimate explanation and 
source. In separate chapters he maintains that this Being is 4 
“unitary Being,” is intelligent, personal, ethical, and has the 
various metaphysical attributes which theistic theology is wont to 
ascribe to God. He also discusses the relations of God and the 
world, and of theism and life. His treatment of the teleological 


* Philosophy of Theism; by BorpEN P. Bowng, Professor of Philosophy in 
Boston University. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1887. 
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argument (p. 91 f.) is somewhat acute. The discussion of the 
‘metaphysical attributes of the World-Ground,” where he follows 
Lotze with particular closeness, is perhaps the best thing in the 
entire book. 

The discussion of Professor Bowne is characterized by two 
very grave faults which will certainly, to a large extent, weaken 
its force with all those thoughtful readers whom the author of a 
treatise on the rational grounds of religion ought most to desire 
towin. It is full of strong and epigramatic but indiscriminating 
statements which will not bear the test of a calm and careful 
scrutiny. Surely it is a very inadequate representation of the 
case to declare that Kant’s criticism of the theistic argument 
“rests on two pillars; (1) the traditional prejudice of intellectual- 
ism that demonstration is necessary to belief, and (2) the Kantian 
principle that the forms and ideals of the reason have no ob- 
jective significance ;” and that “both of these views are out- 
grown.” In dealing with the views of monism and of agnosti- 
cism,—to give other examples—Professor Bowne, as a rule, 
makes the impression of one intentionally belittling and under- 
stating the argument of his opponents, instead of adequately 
appreciating and fairly meeting them. Nor is this method con- 
fined to atheists and agnostics alone. Even the ancient and 
respectable popular dogma of creation out of nothing is spoken 
of as though it represented God as taking “a mass of nothing 
and making something out of it.” (See p. 179.) Now the rela- 
tion in which the “unitary Being,” whom philosophy calls the 
Absolute and faith calls God, stands to the world and all in it, 
forms the most profound and dangerous problem of philosophy or 
theology. And when Professor Bowne holds things to be 
“ phases or modifications ” (p. 56) of God and regards their connec- 
tion with Him as equivalent to existence in “a unitary being which 
posits and maintains them in their mutual relations,” he is him- 
self making use of language so dubious and equivocal in its 
meaning that he should, in fairness, not interpret the language of 
others without honest and painstaking discrimination. 

The second grave fault of this treatise on the philosophy of 
religion is its perpetually recurring flippancy. Of unseemly 
flippancy there are many instances; and some of them, consider- 
ing the character of Professor Bowne’s themes, are pitiful enough, 
Thus we are told “that nature when driven out with a fork 
always comes running back is a discovery of ancient date (p. vi. f.) 
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Certain speculations were wont to embarrass the modest critic by 
the view they gave him of a “state of paradisiacal innocence ;” 
but “happily, there is an advance toward clothing and a right 
mind.” (p. viii.) Certain objections to the theistic argument 
are declared “ infantile in the extreme ;” they properly belong to 
the “ paleontological period of speculation.” (p. 27.) The “ stuff- 
like nature” of God! is referred to. We believe it to be difficult 
to express the repugnance which a refined, reflective mind finds 
to a style such as this when employed in the treatment of themes 
of philosophy and religion. Until the author definitely abandons 
it he cannot hope to speak effectively to the best audience upon 
these themes, 


Giorpano Bruno.*—The strongly individual character, stormy 
life, and tragic fate of this Nolan, have of late been studied with 
an increased interest. Of the several books which have treated 
him and his writings as their theme, none is at once so entertain- 
ing and helpful for the reader of English as the one made the 
subject of this notice. For a biography of a philosopher of three 
centuries ago it has drawn to itself everywhere somewhat re- 
markable attention. This is not by any means wholly due to the 
epoch-making character of Bruno’s thought; for we doubt 
whether be can properly be spoken of—though this is the claim of 
his biographer in the opening sentence of the book—as “ marking 
out a new era in philosophy.” It was not so much the impres- 
sion made by the thought, much less by anything like a philo- 
sophic system, of the Nolan, as the sentimental interest attaching 
itself to has fight for philosophic freedom, and to his ill treatment 
at the hands of the Church, which made him powerful in history. 

The time of Bruno’s development was one of strong mental 
excitement on the part of a few leading minds, He was born 
eight years after the death of Copernicus and thirteen years 
before the birth of Bacon. In his case, as in the case of every 
one of those thinkers who were to usher in the “modern era” of 
philosophy, the tie between the physical theories of Copernicus 
and the newly forming metaphysical and theological principles 
was close and vital. In his case also, as in the case of many of 
his collaborators, the influence of reaction against Jesuitical train- 
ing was powerful. In Nola was one of the two most ancient and 

* Life of Giordano Bruno, the Nolan ; by I. Frirn, revised by Professor Morriz 
Carriere. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1887. 
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flourishing of the convents of the Jesuits; the other was at 
La Fléche in France—the place where Descartes was prepared, 
by reaction and repulsion, for his career as a thinker. 

Bruno had a fiery, untamed nature, and a poetic mind. The 
latter shapes the expression of his philosophical reflections ; the 
former dictates its occasions and renders inevitable its results. 
Such a mind was fitted to be influenced by Plato; and, in fact, 
the Greek poet philosopher had no small influence upon the phil- 
osophy of the Nolan. In the neo-Platonic doctrine of the World- 
Soul as “God and Nature at the same time, for in God Nature 
lives, and moves and has its being,” Bruno discovered that new 
and higher unity which he sought. Carried away by his discov- 
ery, “he declared war against antiquity, broke through all the 
traditions of the schools, and called upon men to behold in Nature 
the image and superscription of its maker.” 

The story of Bruno’s arrest, trial, and execution is a stirring 
and pathetic story. His denunciation to the Father Inquisitor in 
Venice, by a pupil, Mocenigo, whom he had offended, was an act 
of gross treachery. On the 29th of May, 1592, Bruno appeared 
before the tribunal,—“ a small man, meagre, with a small black 
beard, about forty years of age” (as described by Cioto.) His 
nature appears in the fact that when admonished to speak the 
truth, he cried of his own accord : “I will speak the truth. Many 
times I have been threatened with this Holy Office, and I have 
always taken the threat for a jest, for Iam one ready to give an 
account of myself.” It has been thought that his promise of 
amendment and desire to be reconciled with the Church might 
have secured the sparing of his life, if the scene of the trial had not 
been removed from Venice to Rome. But on the 27th of Febru- 
ary, 1593, he entered the prisons of the Inquisition in the Eternal 
City. Brano had little mercy to expect from the “ ravening 
wolf” which ke had publicly apostrophised as having its seat at 
Rome. He received no mercy. When he heard the hypocritical 
words in which the Church required the temporal power to pro- 
ceed “ most mercifully and without shedding of blood,” he said 
menacingly : “It may be you fear more to deliver judgment upon 
me than I fear judgment.” He refused to receive priestly con- 
solation, protesting that he died a “ martyr and willingly.” 

This most interesting and instructive biography is not written 
for students of philosophy alone. From it the intelligent reader 
may gain much information concerning not only the philosopher 
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of Nola, but also concerning the times in which he lived, and 
concerning the obstacles through which the modern free philo- 
sophic thought fought its. way into that position of supremacy 
from which it will never again be cast down. 


Etementary PsycuoLtogy anp Epucation.*—“ This work of 
Professor Baldwin,” says Dr. Wm. T. Harris in introducing it, “is 
intended by its author expressly for elementary classes.” It 
attempts to give, as is explained in the Preface, “ subject-lessons 
or mind-lessons ” for youths of the age found in the third year 
of the high-school course and the second year of the normal- 
school course. Every student of the science of Psychology will 
admit that the task which the author sets before him is no easy 
one. It requires the best efforts of a trained psychologist who is 
also an adept in the methods of teaching pupils of the age ad- 
dressed. The latter of these requisitions it is only fair to assume 
that Principal Baldwin possesses in a high degree. But he cer- 
tainly is not a trained psychologist. It could not be expected, 
then, that he should produce a satisfactory work upon this sci- 
ence, to whatever age addressed. Primmers on chemistry must 
be written by chemists; primmers on psychology require the best 
efforts of psychologists. 

The lack of thorough acquaintance with psychology is shown 
by this book in no respect more convincingly than by the way it 
deais with its definitions. These are almost without exception 
faulty and sure to mislead the young pupil. Attention is said to 
be “the capability to concentrate, prolong, and change effort.” 
Memory is “the power to reproduce our acquisitions just as we 
experienced them.” Phantasy is “the power to represent spon- 
taneously our experiences in new forms which seem to be realities.” 
Conscience is “the power to feel ethical emotions in view of 
right.” The effort is obviously made to frame clear and simple 
definitions ; but to attain this is the supreme triumph of science 
when it becomes didactic. It does not belong to the teacher who 
has not first mastered his science. 

The frequent use of diagrams is intended to be an attractive 
and helpful feature of the work. The judicious and limited use 
of diagrams may without doubt be made helpful in teaching 
psychology to young pupils. The Herbartian psychology and 

*A text-book for High Schools, Normal Schools, etc.; by JOSEPH BALDWIN. 
International Educational Series. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1887. 
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“ mathematical ” psychology, so-called, have—as is well known— 
made a considerable use of symbols in assisting the discussion of 
the more difficult problems of the relations of ideas. But Prin- 
cipal Baldwin’s diagrams are by no means always well selected 
or well constructed. To insert Luy’s diagram of the sensori- 
motor processes of cerebral activity and teach it as physiological 
truth to young pupils is about as bad judgment as could well be 
shown. Nor can we regard the various trees which exhibit how 
the soul is divided up into “powers,” and the various pyramids 
of “ powers” with will at the apex, as anything better than “ poor 
stuff” for beginners in psychology. In general, we cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the International Education Series would 
have done far better to have taken some treatise like President 
D. J. Hill’s “Elements of Psychology” for its text-book on that 
subject. 


Tue Epucation or Man.*—A hearty welcome and wide circu- 
lation should await the translation of this work by the great 
educational reformer Froebel. Its mastery should be required 
of all students and teachers of the Kindergarten in this country. 
One great evil of this method of early education, as it has hither- 
to been practiced here, has been the almost complete lack of 


knowledge, on the part of the practitioners, of the philosophical 
principles on which it was based by its originator. Dr. Harris, 
in the Editor’s Preface, calls attention to the fact that Froebel, 
unlike Pestalozzi, was a philosopher. His supreme principle was 
that of “inner connection.” As Froebel himself expresses the 
thought, man is formed for faith in, and insight into, the all-con- 
trolling law which is “ necessarily based on an all-pervading, en- - 
ergetic, living, self-conscious, and hence eternal Unity... .. 
This unity is God. ... Education consists in leading man, 
as a thinking, intelligent being, growing into self-consciousness, 
to a pure and unsullied conscious and free representation of the 
inner law of Divine Unity, and in teaching him ways and means 
thereto.” 

The work of the translator appears to be fairly well done. 
Most of the annotations are judicious and likely to prove helpful 
to the ordinary teacher or student of the science and art of teach- 
ing. We make an exception, however, in respect of those pas- 

* The Education of Man; by Frteprich Froxset, translated from the German 
and annotated by W. N. Hailmann. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1887. 
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sages, in the early part of the work, in which Superintendent 
Hailmann has so highly praised Herbert Spencer for his “ essen- 
tial agreement ” with Froebel. We believe the parallels between 
the two writers on education to be almost wholly superficial, 
With Froebel the Divine, self-conscious Personality, (we might 
almost say the doctrine of the Triune God), the spiritual authority 
of Jesus, and the free, spiritual communion of men with the 
Divine, are fundamental and controlling ideas. His system is 
avowedly an ethical and religious ideal. It would be difficult 
indeed to prove the same true of Mr. Spencer. 


Hxcev’s Parnosopuy oF THE Strate anv oF History.*—This 
volume is the second of Professor Morris’ contributions to the 
Griggs series of philosophical classics,—the earlier one being an 
exposition of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. It seems to us 
that the later is also the superior piece of work; for it is both 
more sympathetic and more closely confined to the effort at inter- 
pretation. Even here, however, we are by no means confident 
that the interpretation has always been exact;—for example, 
Hegel’s ** Absolute Spirit ” is the equivalent of Professor Morris’ 
“ self-conscious and self-revealing God.” 

The two treatises of Hegel, with an exposition of which this 
volume presents us, are of unequal merit and value for an under- 
standing of his philosophical system. As we are informed ina 
note, p. 110, “ Hegel’s ‘Philosophy of the State’ ends witha 
number of paragraphs on the logic (philosophy) of Universal 
History, which is also the subject of the independent work, to 
the exposition of which the remainder of this volume is devoted.” 
But the philosophy of State has been, not unjustly, reproached 
for regarding “ the practical and political conditions existing in 
Prussia in 1821” as the perfect work to date of civic reason. 
On the contrary, the philosophy of history is generally, and justly, 
regarded as containing so mature an epitome of Hegel’s philosoph- 
ical system that it may be used with almost equal profit, both as 
a review of the entire system and as an introduction to it. The 
exposition of this work of Hegel by so competent a scholar as 
Professor Morris is therefore a very valuable help to the study of 
the German thinkers, 


* An Exposition; by Grorce 8S. Morris, Professor of Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Chicago: S. OC. Griggs & Co. 1887. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wuart is THE Bisix.*—lIn this volume of 491 pages Professor 
Ladd has condensed and put in popular form the substance of his 
elaborate work “The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture.” It will be 
reserved for a future number of the New Englander to discuss its 
merits. Let it suffice for the present to say that it is designed 
and is well fitted to aid candid students of the English Bible in 
their efforts at a more intelligent comprehension of it. It will be 
found of inestimable value to pastors who are seriously perplexed 
with the problem how to adjust their Biblical teachings to the 
results of modern Biblical investigation, and to the great number 
of intelligent lay members of our churches who are studying the 
Bible in our Sunday Schools; and especially to enterprising 
Sunday School teachers, who are anxious to give their pupils a 
more comprehensive and valid conception of the character of the 
Bible than is commonly given. All material that is not adapted 
to the wants of such readers is ruled out. The book is easily 
intelligible to the average student of the Bible. The style is 
clear and strong, and its spirit eminently Christian. It meets a 
real and urgent want in our churches, and will without doubt 
have wide circulation. The publishers have secured an attract- 
ive page and appropriate form for the book, and have offered it 
at a price that puts it within easy reach of all who desire it. 


Greek Lire anp THovenut.t—Professcr Mahaffy’s “Social 
Life in Greece from Homer to Menander” was a distinct addi- 
tion to our means of understanding and appreciating Greek life. 
Its deserved popularity has prepared a large circle of readers to 
welcome the sequel to that work which will introduce them to an 
important but comparatively unknown period of Greek history. 
The school books following the lead of Grote practically stop 
with the death of Alexander. The history from that point to the 
Roman Conquest where Finlay begins, a period of nearly two 
hundred years, is extremely vague and obscure to most readers, 
notwithstanding the light which has been cast upon its great po- 
litical movement by Prof. Freeman’s “ History of Federal Gov- 

* What is the Bible? An inquiry into the Origin and Nature of the Old and 
New Testament in the light of Modern Biblical Study. By Gxo. T. Lapp, 
D.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. New York: Chas. Scribner’s 


Sons, 1888. 
t Greek Life and Thought from the age of Alexander to the Roman Conquest. By 
J.P. Manarry. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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ernment.” Prof. Mahaffy in a characteristic passage in his intro- 
duction comments on this ill judged neglect as follows: ‘The 
Conquests of Alexander, the high culture of Seleucia and Alexan- 
dria, the profound thinking of the later schools, the deep learning, 
the splendid art, the multiform politics of Hellenism—all this is 
shut out from the school boy, as forming no part of the Greek he 
is to know, and none of it is ever again taken up—with the ex- 
ception of Theocritus—by the superannuated school boy who 
holds fellowships and masterships at English Colleges, and re- 
gards himself as a perfectly trained Greek scholar. A man may 
consider himself, and be considered by the classical English pub- 
lic, an adequate and even distinguished Greek professor, who has 
never read or even possessed a copy of Strabo, Diodorus, or Po- 
lybius, who has never seen the poems of Aratus, Callimachus, or 
Apollonius, and who does not know a single date in Greek his- 
tory between the death of Alexander and the battle of Cynosce- 
phalae.” Doubtless there is a measure of exaggeration in this, as 
Prof. Mahaffy is not moderate in his references to that fashion- 
able classical scholarship in England which so highly esteems the 
mechanical facility of writing Greek and Latin verse. Yet his 
jibes at pedants agree too closely with Prof. Freeman’s for us to 
assume that the clever but narrow classicist is a character of the 
past. But the general ignorance of this important period in the 
history of civilization, Prof. Mahaffy has powerfully contributed 
to dispel. His “Story of Alexander’s Empire” published last 
year is a brief sketch of the poiitical history of the time and con- 
sequently the proper introduction to the present volume. It is 
difficult to give an idea of the variety of interesting matter com- 
prised in the six hundred pages of “Greek Life and Thought,” 
and impossible to discuss it within the compass of a notice. It 
will be sufficient to call attention to some of the topics. Among 
the interesting features of the time was the increase of town life 
so like the influx of population to the cities in our own day. 
Prof. Mahaffy says “it seems to have been a sort of religion in 
those days for every king or dynast to found his own capital.” 
These did not lack for population and there was a marked 
growth of older towns. In fact we are struck with similarities 
between that age and our own, and so wide-awake a writer as 
Prof. Mahaffy does not miss the opportunities for effective com- 
parisons, many of which he has set forth in a very spirited and 
striking manner. For instance he compares the Roman tolera- 
tion of the new comedy to the English toleration of French nov- 
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els; he tells us that philosophers were called in to give consola- 
tion as the modern clergymen are; and the economic effects of 
Alexander’s Conquests are shown to have been strikingly like 
those which followed the discovery and conquest of America. 
Not the least interesting features of Prof. Mahaffy’s work are the 
vivid and life-like historical portraits which he has drawn of the 
great men of the time, such as Alexander’s successors and Pyr- 
rhus, The Jews and their Hellenistic literature receive consider- 
able attention. The books of the Maccabees are drawn upon to 
show the attitude of the East toward the rising Roman power 
and for other side lights upon the time. The book of the son of 
Sirach (Ecclesiasticus), Ecclesiastes, and the Wisdom of Solomon 
are discussed and utilized to illustrate three separate stages in 
the progress of Hellenistic influence over the Jews. Ecclesiastes 
is regarded as the work of a Jew who has been strongly under 
the influence of Hellenistic philosophy yet who is still Hebrew 
and Oriental to the heart. The full index and the elaborate 
chronological table of the period will prove of great convenience 


to the student. 
EDWARD G. BOURNE. 


CHADWICK ON THE GoOsrEL OF Marx.*—This is the second 
number of the series issued under the name of the “ Expositor’s 
Bible.” The plan is to extend the series over the entire Bible, 
publishing six volumes a year and selling them by subscription 
at the low rate of $6.00 for the annual issue. The work is, in no 
sense, a critical commentary and will add nothing to the outfit of 
the specialist. It is designed to present in the form of lectures 
or essays a popular exposition of the meaning and suggestions of 
the various narratives or teachings. Dean Chadwick’s book ad- 
mirably attains this purpose. It is written in a clear and graphic 
style and brings the scenes of the Gospel and the words of our 
Lord vividly before the reader’s mind and sets forth the lessons to 
be drawn from the passages in hand with striking gracefulness 
and force. The essays which compose the work evince study and 
thought on every page. They are not careless and superficial 
because they are rhetorical and popular. This volume, which we 
have reason to believe, is representative of the character of the 
series to which it belongs, will serve a useful purpose in the clear 


* The Gospel according to Mark. By the Rev. G. A. CHapwioK, D.D., Dean of 
Armagh. A. 0. Armstrong & Son, New York. pp. 446. 
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and vigorous statement of the content and meaning of Jesus’ 
words and deeds and especially to clergymen, will serve as an 
aid and example of popular and, yet painstaking and scholarly 
exposition of Scripture. It is our hope that this series of volumes 
will do much to stimulate a revival of the well nigh lost art of 
expository preaching, not in the line of the superficial and hap 
hazard methods of the modern Bible reader, but in the line of 
logical, genetic treatment based upon scientific interpretation. 
GrEorGE B. STEVENS. 


Taz Nicene anv Post-Nicene Faruers, Vous. lL. anp V.*—A 
new illustration of the Unternehmungsgeist—that spirit for new 
undertakings—undertakings, it might be added, of a highly useful 
character, which distinguishes Dr. Schaff, is presented in the series 
of patristic writings, to be issued under his editorial superintend- 
ence. They are to include the privcipal works of the principal 
fathers of the Nicene and Post-Nicene eras. The translations 
have been previously published, in one form or another, in Great 
Britain; but they are to be reproduced in revised editions and to 
be accompanied by introductions and expository notes. The Ist 
volume, which comprises the Confession and the Letters of Agustin, 
is edited by Dr. Schaff himself. The Prolegomena are from his 
own pen. In these opening pages a great deal of instructive in- 
formation respecting the life and works of the prince of the Latin 
Fathers is clearly presented. Vol. V. is made up of the Anti- 
Pelagian writings of Agustin. The translation is revised and 
judiciously and ably edited, in a scholarly spirit, by Professor 
Warfield. It is a pleasure to commend this series of works to the 
attention of ministers, and of students, whether lay or clerical. 
They will be a substantial and highly valuable addition to the 


literature of Church History. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 


Ker’s “ Psatms 1n History anp Briocrapuy.”+—This little 
book is not a commentary on the Psalms, yet it is illustrative of 
their meaning and application to the human heart in all its 
experiences. By various incidents gathered from history and 


* A Select Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church, 
Edited by Pamir Sounarr, D.D., LL.D. New York: The Christian Literature 


Company. 
+ The Psalms in History and Biography. By Rev. Joun Ker, D.D. Robert 


Carter & Bros. 
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biography, the author shows what he terms the “intense human- 
ity” of the Psalms; how they have pervaded human life, and 
asserted their power to comfort the soul in all times of tribula- 
tion, and give wisdom to all who look for divine guidance; thus 
making for themselves a new record in the experience of Christian 
men and women, who have found in them the humblest expres- 
sions of penitence and the highest notes of praise which the 
human soul can utter. Every pastor will find this little volume 
helpful in the application of the Psalms to the devotional and 
practical duties of the Christian life. The book also contains an 
account of the different metrical versions which have been used 
in the Reformed churches. 


Macponap’s “Gop’s Worps to His Critpren.” *—Here 
are twenty-four discourses by Dr. Macdonald, gleaned from vari- 
ous periodicals and volumes containing the work of this famous 
author and preacher. They cover a great variety of subjects, 
they are written in a clear and simple style, and are full of plain 
practical truth. The charm and magnetism of Dr. Macdonald’s 
writings are seen in these sermons. One seldom reads a book 
containing so large a proportion of Anglo-Saxon words. Of three 
hundred and forty-seven words on one page taken at random two 
hundred and seventy-nine are words of one syllable, fifty-five of 
two syllables, eleven of three, and only two are polysyllabic. 
The same average would hold throughout the book. Its study is 
well worth the time of any one who wants to perfect himself in 
the use of Anglo-Saxon words. 


Tue Fieutine Verus.t—This book, whose very title can hardly 
fail to attract attention, is scarcely less interesting to Americans 
than to Englishmen. It takes the reader back to the times of 
the great war for freedom in the Low Countries, in the 16th and 
17th centuries, which was so intimately connected with the im- 
portant events which took place in England itself in the 17th 


* God's Words to His Children. By Grorake Macponaup, LL.D. Funk & 
Wagnalls. 

+ The Fighting Veres. Lives of Sir Francis Vere, General of the Queen’s Forces 
in the Low Countries, Governor of the Brill and of Portsmouth; and of Sir Hor- 
ace Vere, General of the English Forces in the Low Countries, Governor of the 
Brill, Master-General of Ordnance, and Baron Vere of Tilbury. By CLEmEnts R. 
MarxnHaw, author of the “ Life of the Great Lord Fairfax.” ‘3oston. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1888. Large 8vo. pp. 508. Price $4. 
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century. It was in the Low Countries that so many of the men 
were trained in arms who dared to resist Charles I. in his attempt 
to destroy the liberties of England, and rule without a parlia- 
ment. Men who had learned to disregard the fulminations of 
the once dreaded Pope, and who had stood up against the best 
soldiers of Spain on many a hard fought field, and had at last 
seen them skip like lambs before their victorious arms, were little 
inclined, on their return to England, to submit to the Stuart tyr- 
any. The old fighting blood of these men was stirred once more, 
as they recognized as by intuition that the contest of the Parlia- 
ment with the King was in reality the same contest in which 
they had been so long fighting with Spain, and it was for this 
reason that they named it the “ good old cause.” 

Mr. Markham says that at the close of the war there was 
scarcely a man in England who had not either himself served in 
the Low Countries, or who had not a relation or a neighbor who 
had. Among all these Englishmen, there was no name more con- 
spicuous than that of the Veres. No less than ten of this fam- 
ily crossed the seas to take part in the war of independence. 
Five were slain in battle. Two became great generals, and the 
period of their services corresponds with that of the whole war. 
“ While others came and went, the Veres remained steadfastly at 
their posts, devoted their lives to the cause, and saw their work 
completed.” It is the story of the career of these two famous 
men—Sir Francis and Sir Horace Vere—that Mr. Markham has 
written. Sir Francis Vere is the first great English general in 
modern history. He founded a school which was further de- 
veloped by his brother Horace. It was in this school that many 
of the men were trained who came to this country with the earli- 
est settlers of New England. Miles Standish was a pupil of the 
Veres. So was Lion Gardiner. So was John Mason, the hero of 
the Pequot war, and so were many others. 

Mr. Markham has called attention to the fact that Mr. Motley, 
in his valuable history, has inadvertently been led into some 
grave errors with regard to Sir Francis Vere, which reflect upon 
his character. After refuting these charges in detail, Mr. Mark- 
ham adds: “It is curious that Mr. Motley’s daughter should 
since have married a lineal descendant of Sir Francis Vere’s sis- 
ter. Sir William Vernon Harcourt, descended from Frances, sis- 
ter of Sir Francis Vere, and wife of Sir Robert Harcourt of Nu- 
neham, was married to Elizabeth, daughter of John Lothrop Mot- 
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ley, in 1876. They have a son Robert, born in 1878, who is 
grand nephew of Sir Francis Vere and grandson of Mr. Motley. 
‘Blood is thicker than water,’ and if the great historian had 
been spared longer, he would probably have reconsidered his 
estimate of Sir Francis Vere. In that case, a different conclu- 
sion might confidently have been anticipated, based on the mer- 
its alone.” The volume is abundantly illustrated with portraits 


and maps. 
WriLuiaM L. KINGSLEY. 


Tue Boox or Jusmers.*—A book written by a Jew of Pales- 
tine, at the time of Christ’s preaching, or of Paul’s, gets from 
that very fact, a peculiar historical significance. The Book of 
Jubilees makes just this elaim upon our attention. It was prob- 
ably written without reference to Christianity, but it was a 
product and expression of the Judaism in the midst of which 
Christianity arose, and against which it first contended. For the 
history of New Testament times and for help in New Testament 
interpretation, it is therefore a source, though not the most im- 
portant, yet of decided value. The book consists of a reproduc- 
tion of Genesis and a part of Exodus from the standpoint and in 
the spirit of later Judaism. By the use that the author makes of 
the sacred text, by omissions and supplements, by explanation 
and correction and emphasis, he reveals both the beliefs and the 
usages of his day. Aside from certain interesting peculiarities, 
he represents correctly the temper and ideas of Pharisaism. He 
is a Jew of the narrow type with which Paul makes us familiar. 
Characteristic marks are his proud national exclusiveness, his 
scrupulous regard for times and seasons, and his insistence upon 
the heavenly origin and eternal validity of the law. He repre- 
sents, it is true, only one of vavious directions of thought and 
life in his time, but it is the main direction, and it finally pre- 
vailed. Some writings of the age, such as the Parables of Enoch 
and the Psalms of Solomon, seem to mark steps toward the Gos- 
pel, but the Book of Jubilees is a distinct step toward the Talmud. 
Such, in brief, is the historical character and value of the book 
which Prof. Schodde has put in our hands. 


* The Book of Jubilees; Translated from the Ethiopic, by Rev. Gzorgz H. 
Scuoppg, Ph.D., Professor in Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. (Reprinted 
from the Bibliotheca Sacra of 1886, 1887.) Oberlin, Ohio: E. J. Goodrich. 
1888, 
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In order that we may understand what is here attempted, and 
decide whether it is well done, it will be necessary to give a 
somewhat exact account of the form in which the book has reached 
us. Although written in Hebrew or Aramaic, and first translated 
into Greek, the book now exists, entire, only in an Ethiopic trans- 
lation, of which there are three manuscript copies. (1) The 
Tiibingen codex, (T); found in 1844, and translated into German 
by Dillmann in 1850-51. (2) A copy obtained by d’Abbadie, of 
Paris, (A). On the basis of T and A, Dillmann published a crit- 
ical edition of the Ethiopic text, without translation, in 1859. 
(3) A manuscript in the British Museum, (B), which Dillmann has 
collated, (1883 ?), but, as he has not published the results, this 
copy does not come into consideration. In 1861, Ceriani found 
and published fragments of an old Latin translation, amounting 
to about one-third of the whole book. Rénsch, in 1874, pub- 
lished a critical edition of these fragments, together with a Latin 
version, prepared for him by Dillmann, of the corresponding 
parts of the Ethiopic text. Up to the present, then, the book has 
been accessible only in a German translation of a single and im- 
perfect manuscript, and in a Latin translation of only one-third 
of the revised text. Evidently there is a need, not only for the 
sake of popularization, but for scholarly uses, of an accurate 
translation of the best Ethiopic text. This is the need that Prof. 
Schodde has set out to meet. His book aims to be not merely 
popular, but critical. He wishes “to enable scholars” to make “a 
careful and patient study of every chapter and verse,” to “ investi- 
gate the book in its whole length, depth, and breadth.” This 
translation is to supersede that of Dillmann, upon which investi- 
gation has hitherto been based. Such is its claim. But judged 
by this standard it must be declared decidedly unsuccessful and 
inadequate. The following particulars will put this beyond doubt. 
1. Dillmann divided the book into chapters, but not into verses. 
References have therefore usually been made to the volume and 
page of Ewald’s Jahrbiicher in which the translation appeared, 
Schodde should have indicated these pages in the margin of his 
book. This is simply indispensable, for by omitting to do so he 
has put his edition out of connection with all that has been 
written upon the book hitherto. The references, for a single ex- 
ample, which Schirer in his History of the Jewish People makes 
to the Book of Jubilees cannot be found in Schodde’s edition. 
2. Schodde divides the chapters into verses, a proper thing to 
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do, but he unaccountably ignores the fact that Rénsch has already 
made verse-divisions, not only for the Latin third, but, by impli- 
cation, for a much larger part of the book. Schodde’s divisions 
are independent and introduce a new and vexatious source of con- 
fusion. 

8. A much more serious fault, and one that makes critical use 
of this book quite out of the question, is the failure to give the 
necessary information about the text, and to note alternate read- 
ings. It is known that both manuscripts, T and A, are imperfect, 
and that there is often little ground for deciding between them 
when they differ. Such being the case all significant variations 
must be given, and an edition that is without them has no 
critical value. Schodde not only gives no variants, but does not 
even suggest that the text which he renders is at any point doubt- 
fal. The introduction leads one to infer that Dillmann’s text of 
1859 has been followed. Now Dillmann’s Latin contribution to 
Rénsch’s book appears to be a translation from the same text. 
It is furnished with full textual notes. Comparison, however, dis- 
closes the fact that Schodde very frequently holds to readings 
whieh Dillmann has rejected. This means either that Schodde 
has re-edited Dillmann’s text, or that Dillmann, in 1874, had 
changed his earlier judgment in numerous instances. The latter 
explanation is more probable. But in any case the Latin repre- 
sents Dillmann’s latest published decisions upon the Ethiopic 
text, and the readings he prefers deserved at least to have been 
mentioned if not adopted. Furthermore, the Latin fragments, 
which stand probably as near as the Ethiopic to the original, 
frequently offer a better text, and explain what is obscure. (cf. 
e. g. 20: 6, 8 [Schod. vv. 5, 7]). They should, of course, in all 
such cases find mention in notes. Schodde seems to have followed, 
in these matters, the example of the German translation, which 
was made when there was but one manuscript, and when the 
Latin was yet unknown. This utter lack of critical apparatus 
makes it impossible to use his book for any scholarly purpose. 

4. Comparison with Dillmann’s Latin leaves little doubt that 
there are not a few instances of inaccuracy in translation in the 
book before us, but the discussion of these would lead us too far, 
and cannot be here undertaken. 

5. The editing of the book is inexcusably careless. In 4: 32 
we read fifty-jifth, for twenty-fifth, and similar errors in numbers 
occur repeatedly. (cf. 3:8, 20:1, 45:12). In 18:18 we find head, 
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for seed ; in 19:19 removal for renewal. There are many slips in 
the numbering of verses. (cf. 6:30, 7:19, 19:3, 21:7, 21:15). 
In 29:8 the words “and Astaros ” have fallen out; and, in 46:13, 
the words “ of Israel.” In 20:5 a difficult word has conveniently 
disappeared. But minor mishaps, such as these, distressing 
though they are in a book which invites us to “a careful study 
of every chapter and verse,” fade into insignificance in view of a 
greater and truly appalling calamity,—the omission, evidently by 
pure accident, of almost the last third of chapter 30. (Latin vv. 
19-27, German, vol. iii., p. 38). 

In view of these five facts, and especially of the third, the 
scholarly rank and quality of this book can be easily determined. 

It may be added that there are a few notes, very few consid- 
ering what has been contributed by Jewish and Christian 
scholars. Many of those given are borrowed from Dillmann, a fact 
which should have been more clearly indicated. Rénsch’s classi- 
cal work does not appear to have been used in the preparation of 
this volume. This will seem incredible, but internal evidence 
suggests it as a plausible supposition. 

There is left no room even to enumerate the various questions 
of interest connected with this ancient book. We can only re- 
peat that for their investigation the volume before us does not 


furnish the necessary assistance. 
F. C. PORTER. 


umes have followed very speedily two volumes of another work 
by the same author entitled Types of Ethical Theory, and are in 
some sense a continuation and a completion of the same. And 
yet though presenting on every page the impress of the same 
brilliant genius, they seem to surpass the earlier series in almost 
every feature of thought, imagery, and diction. If the two are 
regarded as one, we doubt whether English philosophical litera- 
ture, rich and various as it is, can show many treatises which de- 
serve a higher place of honor. Those of our readers who are 
familiar with the author’s earlier critical papers and sermons will 
recognize the ripened fruits of the same discriminating acuteness and 
brilliant yet facile eloquence which have distinguished his previ- 


* A Study of Religion; its sources and contents. By James MartInEAD, D.D., 
LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New College, London. Vols. I. and IL 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. New York: Macmillan & Co., 112 Fourth 
avenue, 1888. 













James Martingeau’s “Srupy or Reriaion.”*—These two vol- | 
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ous less pretentious writings, and will be impressed by the com- 
prehensive grasp with which he has taken hold of the great phi- 
losophical or theological questions which at present agitate so 
sorely the thoughtful men of our times. They will at once ad- 
mire the clear yet facile diction, the penetrating analysis, and the 
cogent reasoning which so distinguish Dr. Martineau as a master 
of the field in every passage at arms to which he challenges his 
antagonists. Of course he takes his choice as to the positions 
which he will assume and assail and the methods in which he will 
make his assaults and defences. The points discussed are few 
but they are vital. They respect the foundations of religion and 
yet they are philosophical in their essential nature, while the dis- 
cussion of these has little to do with ordinary theological polem- 
ics, being limited to four comprehensive topics, viz: I. The 
limits of human intelligence; II. Theism; III. Review of op- 
posing systems; IV. The life to come; each of which is treated 
in a separate book, under several subordinate divisions, 

Under the first title Dr. Martineau discusses the form and con- 
ditions of knowledge by a remarkably lucid statement of the 
salient points of Kant’s theory, followed by a sharp criticism of 
the same in which the singular mastery of the writer over choice 
and flowing English stands forth in striking relief by contrast 
with the uncouth and laborious diction of the sage of Koenigs- 
burg. Noticing Schopenhauer in passing, as the emendator of 
Kant, he next directs his attention to the empirical idealism of 
Helmholtz and J. Stuart Mill and deals them trenchant blows; 
blows none the less effective as coming from a former earnest 
disciple of the physiological and sensuous school. He passes 
next to the Relativity of Knowledge as defended by Mr. George 
Grote, then to the doctrine that we know phenomena alone, and 
finally to the question of the Unknowable as discussed and dis- 
posed of by Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

Book II. is entitled Theism, and consists of three chapters en- 
titled God as Cause, God as Perfection, and the Unity of God as 
Both. In the first chapter the nature of force in matter, of 
activity in spirit, and of purpose in both are discussed at sufficient 
length and with singular clearness and effect, with no lack of 
courage in the treatment of the several problems as they rise. In 
the second chapter God as Perfection is treated, involving the 
discussion of the moral relations as they respect the Creator and 
the creature and the connections of the two. Chapter third, 
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entitled Unity of God as Cause and God as Perfection, discusses 
the various problems that are involved in the existence of evil 
both natural and moral, and the final issue of the conflict of evil, 

Book Third consists of a review of anti-theistic or opposing sys- 
tems, beginning with Pantheism, which the author discusses in a 
more than usually intelligible method, avoiding scholastic termi- 
nology, as a reaction from Deism, as evolved from Kant’s innere 
Lweck-missigkeit, as approached from opposite paths of entrance, 
and as contrasted with Theism. In Chapter Second he discusses 
Determinism and Free Will in their several relations. 

Book Fourth discusses the life to come in three chapters, treat- 
ing respectively of Death in its Physiological Aspect, Death in 
its Metaphysical Aspect, and Death in its Moral Aspect; or, 
Vaticinations of the Intellect, of the Conscience, and Vaticina- 
tions Unadjusted. 

The reader of this table of contents will very readily surmise 
that the treatise is very unlike an ordinary treatise upon Natural 
Theology in respect of its themes or its handling of them. Its 
title, A Study of Religion, would seem to imply that it is more 
or less affiliated with topics that are formally theological or prac- 
tically religious, whereas it has the least possible to do with either. 
And yet it is most appropriately so styled in so far as it is a pre- 
liminary study of those principles of philosophical truth without 
which religion as a subjective affection or as objective truth is 
well-nigh inconceivable, The title might very naturally lead the 
reader to expect a discussion of religion as a universal phenomena 
of human nature, whether psychological, historical, or critical, 
after the prevailing German fashion, whereas it is neither more 
or less than a critical examination of those philosophical truths 
which religion assumes and reaffirms. It is called a Study of 
Religion, and so far as the grounds on which religion is assumed 
to rest are argued in the light of philosophy, whether these 
grounds are truths of consciousness or truths of consistency. 

What adds greatly to the charm and power of the treatise is 
the fact that the writer was trained in a different school of phil- 
osophy from that to which he now gives his passionate though 
rational adhesion and to which he was led, in part at least, by 
the logical necessity of his own religious convictions. Of the 
changes which he underwent in this transition he has given 4 
modest and yet most interesting sketch in the Preface to his 7ypes 
of Ethical Theory, from which it would appear that he has made 
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fall proof by trial of the strength and plausibility of the philoso- 
phy of Mill and Spencer and Bain, which was once his own both 
as a student and an expounder, and from which he was delivered 
by his deeper insight into nature both as matter and spirit, and his 
nobler conceptions of the moral universe and its God. The able 
criticisms which have proceeded from his pen in controversy with 
these high priests of materialism, seem to have derived not a little 
of their pungency and their power from that complete mastery 
over the theories of the universe and of man which he exempli- 
fies such as nothing can impart so completely as the previous 
mastery of his own convictions by the theories which his subse- 
quent revision had led him to reject. 

We notice also as something quite admirable in its way, the 
thorough individuality and independence with which he both ex- 
pounds and restates the German writers whom he criticises, nota- 
bly in his extended exposition of Kant. While not a few able 
and well-read English critics of Kant and Hegel are content 
to transfer rather than to translate the writers whom they 
criticise, Dr. Martineau merely prefers to translate them, and 
therein displays not only his thorough mastery of the principles 
which he criticises, but his intelligent confidence in the criti- 
cisms which he urges against them. While we cannot find it in 
our hearts to repress the wonder rather than the admiration which 
the imported dialect often extorts, we confess to a profounder 
admiration for the genius which Dr. Martineau exhibits or rather 
for the marvellous facility with which he reproduces Kant in 
the English vernacular. There is not a little unaffected mod- 
esty and perhaps a slight strain of irony in his disclaimer of any 
attempt to follow the Anglico-Hegelian school in its attempt to 
manipulate the Hegelian terminology, but it is fully justified by 
the masterly facility with which he restates and criticises Kant. 
There is something almost pathetic in the allusion which he makes, 
in the conclusion of the Preface, to the overpowering numbers 
of those who affect the materialistic philosophy, and urges the 
claims of the pieties of the old religion as against the chilling 
and materialistic creed which in the name of science rejects the 
elevating spiritualities of faith. Such an appeal comes with an 
eminent force and propriety from a writer whose theological posi- 
tion is so unique as that of Dr. Martineau. 

In the general very cordial laudation which we have given to 
this admirable treatise we have not cared to express our dissent 
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or offer our criticisms in respect to some important positions 
which we cannot accept. We are as little disposed to call atten- 
tion to any defects of treatment or style. We are content to 
express the conviction that since the days of 8S. T. Coleridge 
perhaps no work of the kind has appeared in the English language 


of greater significance than Dr. Martineau’s Study of Religion. 
NOAH PORTER. 









Tue Srory or THE Saracens.*—The Story of the Saracens is 
told in a neat volume of a little over five hundred pages, with 
about sixty illustrations, among which are outline maps of Da- 
mascus and Constantinople, with the surrounding regions, a res- 
toration of Mecca in the seventeenth century, and a table of the 
genealogy of the Kalifs, from Abu Bekr (632 A.D.) to Radi (934- 
940). There are also double-page outline maps at the beginning 
and end of the book, one of the Saracen empire at its greatest ex- 
tent, in the eighth century of our era, the other of Arabia and the 
surrounding countries. Besides these, and a good index, the 
work contains Néldeke’s chronological arrangement of the suras 
of the Koran (“ pronounced Kériin,” p. 481), and a chronological 
table of Saracen history, that of the adjacent nations being placed 
in a parallel column for comparison. This table extends from the 
invasion of Hejaz by Abraha, viceroy of the Christian king of 
Abyssinia in 565, six years before the birth of Mohammed, to the 
recovery of Constantinople from the Latins by the Greeks in 
1261. This latter date is three years after Bagdad was taken by 
Hulaku, grandson of Jengis Khan, the conqueror who slew the 
last of the kalifs and sacrificed, “according to the exaggerated 
accounts long believed, sixteen hundred thousand citizens of the 
great capital!” 

A valuable addition to the work is the “ List of Books used in 
preparing the Story of the Saracens; together with the titles of 
others of value to the student of the subject,” pp. 451-469, with 
brief notes which enable us to form some idea of the character of 
most of the authors and of the scope of their works, The list in- 
cludes the names of almost 240 books in English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Arabic, by 190 authors, from Masudi (in 
a French translation, however), who died 956 A.D., to the ninth 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

* The Story of the Saracens, from the earliest times to the fal! of Bagdad. By 


ArTaur GILMAN, M.A., author of “A History of the American People,” ‘“ The 
Story of Rome,” etc., pp. xvii., 493. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 
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The author makes no formal division of the history into periods ; 
but from the work, with the accompanying tables, it is not difficult 
to make out the following : — 

L The Times of Ignorance, down to 565 A. D. Under this 
head is given an account of the mythology of the Arabs before 
Mohammed. 

II. Mohammed and his successors, at Mecca, Medina, and fin- 
ally at Kufa. This period extends to the fall of Hasan, son of 
Ali, and the accession of Moawia, 661 A. D. 

III. The Omiades, from 661 to the battle of the Zab, 750 A. D. 

IV. The Abbassides, at Bagdad, from 750 to the fall of their 
capital, 1258 A. D. 

From so vast a mass of material the author has perhaps done 
as well as the nature of the case would allow in making such selec- 
tions as would give a clear account of the rise, progress, and fall 
of the Saracen power. The story is too long for detailed review ; 
but his estimate of the character and work of Mohammed cannot 
fail to be interesting at the present time when attention has been 
called afresh to the missionary power and value of Islam. The 
work before us seems to deal fairly both with the man and the 
system. Thus we read :— 

“The reforms that he wrought were relative, not absolute. 
They raised the standard in Mecca and in all Arabia; but they 
were lower, if he had only known it, than the perfect law of pu- 
rity and love which a greater than he had laid down. It was his 
misfortune not to have seen Christianity in its full brightness, 
and it has been the misfortune of his followers ever since. .... 
No more could have been expected of Mohammed short of the 
miraculous” (pp. 212, 213). ‘“ Many another thinker, without for 
a moment claiming that he has been the subject of supernatural 
communications, has nevertheless been entirely unable at times 
to explain the genesis of his own works, or perhaps even to feel 
that they proceeded from his own mind; they had been pro- 
duced after mental throes, often perhaps with physical pains, and 
when once brought to the light they seemed to their composer 
like something entirely outside of his own being; they were as 
fresh and interesting to him as to any one else. Such, in a tran- 
scendent degree, was the case with Mohammed” (p. 214). 

At the close of the chapter on the religious teaching of Moham- 
med (“Islam,” pp. 129-137), the author, instead of giving his 
own opinion, quotes from several authors. Thus from Barthe- 
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lemy St. Hilaire: “ With the exception of Christianity . . . . the 
world can boast no religion that may properly compare with Is- 
lam, or that merits even a remote comparison with it.” And 
from Dr. Weil, that Mohammed “must be considered in some 
sense commissioned by God.” 

The author makes no attempt to estimate the extent, popula- 
tion, or wealth of the empire of the Saracens. His map would 
seem to indicate an extent of nearly or quite 5,000,000 square 
miles, the boundary on the side towards the African desert being 
of necessity somewhat uncertain, This is for about 715 A. D,, 
and does not include the additional conquests of the Turks, nor 
the Mohammedan dominion in India, nor the later expansion of 
Islam in North Africa, Our author estimates the total Moham- 
medan population of the globe at 180,000,000 (p. 441). A manu- 
script discovered not very long ago makes the annual revenue of 
Harun al Rashid about $55,000,000, and shows that then as now, 
the East inclined to a silver, the West to a gold standard. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty of compressing the work within 
reasonable limits, one can hardly help wishing that space could 
have been found for at least a short description of the wonderful 
language of Arabia, and a sura of the Koran in its native dress. 


“Youthful eyes and ears, for which these Stories of the Nations are 


largely designed, are always delighted with new forms and 
sounds, and the Arabic has always been celebrated for beauty of 
form and sound. Mohammed, honestly disclaiming other mira- 
cles, appealed to the Koran as a standing miracle in proof of the 
truth of his mission; but we may well believe that a part of this 
miracle lay in the charm of a language which would make even 
common thoughts resplendent. 

The only things which call for unfavorable criticism are occa- 
sional misprints, and now and then a hastily constructed sentence, 
things which do not seriously mar the excellence of the work and 
can be easily corrected in a subsequent edition, The most im- 
portant slip is perhaps “Nineveh on the Euphrates” (p. 4); 
though a valued friend of the writer had (while he lived) a 
theory, which he supported by very plausible arguments, that 
Nineveh was really situated on the Euphrates rather than on the 
Tigris. 

The work contains a few specimens of Arabic poetry, one of 
which, addressed by an outspoken poet to Harun al Rashid 
(“Aaron the Orthodox”), “on the occasion of one of his pilgrim- 
ages,” might find a place in a Christian hymn-book : — 
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** Religion’s gems can ne’er adorn 
The flimsy robe by pleasure worn; 
Its feeble texture soon would tear, 
And give those jewels to the air. 

‘¢ Thrice happy those who seek the abode 
Of peace and pleasure in their God; 
Who spurn the world, its joys despise, 


And grasp at bliss beyond the skies.” 
WILLABE HASKELL. 
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